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TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Associ- 
ation was  held  in  Grant's  Hall,  at  Niagara  Falls,  J uly  26th, 
1864. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  by  the 
President,  Dr.  W.  H.  Allen,  of  New  York. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  permanent  members 
answered  to  their  names,  viz. :  J.  H.  Mc  Quillen,  C.  P.  Fitch, 
J.  Taft,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  W.  W.  Allport,  J.  F.  Johnson,  H. 
Benedict,  W.  H.  Allen,  G.  W.  Ellis,  B.  T.  Spellman,  A.  C.  Hawes, 
J.  H.  Smith,  Chas.  Sill,  C.  W.  Spalding,  J.  C.  Whinery,  8.  B. 
Palmer,  A.  E.  Lyman,  T.  L.  Buckingham,  B.  M.  Guldea,  W.  A. 
Pease,  P.  Harris,  A.  Blake,  S.  G.  Martin,  C.  E.  Francis. 

The  following  permanent  members  were  not  present,  but 
forwarded  dues  :  W.  R.  Brenizer,  J.  F.  Flagg,  Thomas  Wardle, 
R  J.  Homier. 

There  being  but  one  member  of  the  Committee  of  arrange- 
ments present  viz. :  Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer,  Drs.  Sill  and  Fitch  were 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  President  suggested  that  while  the  Committee  on  cre- 
dentials were  preparing  their  report,  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  be  read,  after  which,  Dr.  Atkinson  sug- 
gested that  there  were  a  number  of  errors,  of  minor  impor- 
tance, that  should  be  corrected,  if  there  should  be  another  edi- 
tion published. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Spalding, 

Resolved,  That  all  dentists  residents  in  this  vicinity,  and 
and  others,  who  may  be  in  attendance  during  the  sessions  of 
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this  body,  and  not  members  of,  or  delegates  to,  this  Associa- 
tion, be  hereby  invited  to  take  seats  with  us  during  these  ses- 
sions. 

The  Committee  on  credentials  now  presented  the  following : 
Your  Committee  would  report  as  follows  :    We  have  exam- 
ined the  certificates  and  credentials  of  the  following  persons, 
and  find  them  to  be  valid : 
Philadelphia  Dental  College. — Dr.  J.  H.  McQuillen, 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  New  York. — Dr.  Geo.  S.  Al- 
lan. 

Odontographic  Society,  Pennsylvania. — Drs.  A.  B.  Bobbins, 
and  Geo.  W.  Ellis. 

Iowa  State  Dental  Society. — Drs.  Wm.  0.  Kulp,  A.  P.  Sayles. 

Brooklyn  Dental  Society. — Drs.  S.  Hassell,  John  Allen,  F. 
ML  Seabury,  C.  P.  Fitch,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  A.  C.  Hawes,  W.  H. 
Allen,  J.  H.  Smith. 

Western  Dental  Society. — Drs.  W.  W.  Allport,  H.  E.  Peebles, 

A.  M.  Leslie,  T.  P.  Abell,  I.  Forbes,  C.  W.  Spalding,  L.  P.  Haskell. 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons. — Drs.  I.  J. 

Wetherbee,  H.  F.  Bishop. 

Ohio  Dental  College  Association. — Drs.  M.  De  Camp,  J.  C. 
Dean,  W.  P.  Horton,  H.  Barron,  A.  M.  Leslie,  H.  E.  Peebles. 

Chicago  Dental  Society. — Drs.  E.  A.  Bogue,  J.  W.  Ellis,  S. 

B.  Noble. 

Indiana  State  Dental  Association. — Dr.  J.  F.  Johnson. 
Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Society. — Drs.  J.  Chesebrough, 
H.  McCullum,  S.  Driggs,  Geo.  F.  Foote. 

Central  New  York  Dental  Association. — Drs.  W.  C.  Orcutt, 

C.  F.  Campbell,  D.  Matson,  L.  A.  Rhodes,  C.  H.  Foreman. 
New  Raven  Dental  Society. — Drs.  C.  L.  Smith,  J.  T.  Metcalf, 

Elias  Strong. 

Connecticut  Valley  Dental  Association. — Drs.  L.  D.  Shep- 
herd, J.  McManus. 

Pittsburg  Dental  Association. — Dr.  C.  Sill. 

Ohio  Dental  College. — Dr.  James  Taylor. 

St.  Louis  Dental  Association. — Drs.  W.  A.  Jones,  W.  .N 
Morrison,  W.  H.Eames. 
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Northern  Ohio  Dental  Association. — Dr.  S.  P.  Huntington, 
L.  Buffet. 

Western  New  York  Dental  Association. — Drs.  J.  G.  Bar- 
bour, A.  G.  Coleman'  B.  T.  Whitney,  J.  Naramore,  L.  D.  Wal- 
ter, E.  L.  Wood. 

Buffalo  Dental  Association. — Dr.  Geo.  B.  Snow,  B.  S. 
Brown,  T.  G.  Lewis,  Geo.  E.  Hays. 

Michigan  Dental  Association. — Drs.  C.  B.  Porter,  H.  Ben- 
edict, G.  W.  Stone,  L.  C.  Whiting. 

Cincinnati  Dental  Association. — Dr.  P.  Knowlton. 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery. — Dr.  T.  L.  Buck- 
ingham. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons. — Drs.  B.  M. 
Galdea,  T.  McCuen. 

Merrimack  Valley  Dental  Association. — Dr.  E.  G.  Cum- 
mings. 

Albany  Dental  Association. — Drs.  B.  Wood,  J.  A.  Perkins. 
Hudson  Valley  Dental  Association, — Drs.  L.  C.  Wheeler, 
S.  D.  French. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  various  delegations  selected  one  member  each  for  the 
purpose  of  constituting  the  nominating  committee. 

The  Committee  after  consultation  presented  the  following : 

Your  Committee  would  respectfully  report  the  following 
nominations,  viz : 

President — C.  W.  Spalding,  St.  Louis  \  James  Taylor,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  J.  H.  McQuillen,  Philadelphia. 

1st  Vice-President — C.  P.  Fitch,  New  York ;  J.  C.  Dean, 
Chicago. 

2nd  Vice-President — B.  .T  Whitney,  Buffalo ;  M.  De  Camp, 
Mansfield,  O. ;  H.  Benedict,  Detroit. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Geo.  W.  Ellis,  Philadelphia ;  S. 
G.  Martin,  Syracuse  ;  H.  F.  Bishop,  Worcester. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  Taft,  Cincinnati ;  L.  D.  Shepherd, 
Amherst,  Mass. ;  J.  Chesebrough,  Toledo,  O. 

Treasurer — J.  F.  J ohnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  J.  H..  Smith. 
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New  Haven.    L  J.  Wetherby,  Boston ;  I.  Forbes,  St.  Louis, 

C.  W.  Spalding,  Chairman. 
J.  H.  McQuillen,  Sec'.  | 

The  report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Johnson, 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  officers  be  postponed  till  the 
afternoon  session,  and  that  it  then  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Adjourned  till  4  o'clock  P.M. 

FIRST  DAY — AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Association  met  according  to  adjournment.    Minutes  of  the 
morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Allport, 

Resolved,  That  the  sessions  of  this  Association  commence 
at  9  o'clock  A.M.,  and  close  at  2  o'clock  P.M.,  and  that  the 
evening  session  commence  at  8  o'clock  and  continue  ad  lib- 
itum. 

The  election  of  officers  now  being  in  order,  after  ballot- 
ing, the  following  were  found  to  be  elected  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.:  President,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Quillen, of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  First  Vice  President,  C.  P.  Fitch, 
of  New  York ;  Second  Vice  President,  H.  Benedict,  of  De- 
troit, Mich. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  George  W.  Ellis,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  Treasurer,  I.  J.  Wetherbee,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Drs.  Spaulding  and  Taylor  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  conduct  the  President  elect  to  the  chair,  upon  taking  which 
he  made  some  interesting  and  stirring  remarks. 

The  retiring  President  delivered  an  address,  which  elicited 
much  applause.    The  address  was  referred  for  publication. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  George  Watt,  an  ab- 
sent member  of  the  Association: 

Greenland  Gap,  Hardy  County,  ) 
Western  Virginia,  July  15,  1864.  \ 

Dr.  Allen,  President  American  Dental  Association: 

Dear  Sir  : — Allow  me,  through  you,  to  remind  my  brethren 
of  the  Association  that  I  have  not  forgotten  them.    It  would 
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be  pleasant  to  be  put  on  "detached  duty,"  with  orders  to 
"report "  at  Niagara.  Indeed,  the  order  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. But  speaking  of  reports,  reminds  me  that  the  Associa- 
tion expected  some  reports  from  me  at  this  meeting.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  any  one  disappointed,  but  if  my  fellow  commit- 
tee-men have  been  as  industrious  at  reporting  as  I,  you  may 
have  all  that  is  desirable.  I  make  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and 
special  reports,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  final  report  that 
may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  authorities ;  but  none  of  these 
would  prove  interesting  to  a  dental  Association.  We  are  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  "dentists  in  the  army,"  as  we  have  four  in 
our  regiment ;  but  you  must  forgive  me  if,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  duties  devolving  on  an  army  surgeon,  I  should  almost  for- 
get that  I  am  one  of  the  four. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Association,  and 
with  calm  confidence  that  the  best  will  be  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  profession,  I  am,  as  ever, 

Yours  truly,  George  Watt. 

A  letter  was  also  read  by  Dr.  Ellis,  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg, 
stating  that  he  had  fully  intended  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, but  that  unavoidable  circumstances  had  detained  him  at 
home.    He  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  Association. 

A  communication  was  also  read  from  Dr.  S.  Marshall,  of 
the  Peninsular  Dental  Association. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  order  of  business  be  now  suspended,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Constitutional  amendments  proposed 
at  the  last  session,  viz.:  In  article  5,  section  1,  strike  out,  "one 
member  from  each  delegation,"  and  insert,  "nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Association ;"  also,  Irom  the  same  section, 
strike  out  the  word  "plurality,"  and  insert  "majority." 

Prof.  McQuillen,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  to  confer  with  the  military  authorities 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  dentists  into  the  military  hos- 
pitals of  the  United  States,  reported  that  he  had  sent  to  the 
Surgeon  General  the  following  communication : 
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1112  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  ) 
July  20,  1864.  \ 

Acting  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — As  you  will  find  by  the  accompanying  maga- 
zine, a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, at  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  during  the  latter 
part  of  July,  1863,  to  ascertain  what  steps  were  demanded  to 
secure  the  introduction  of  dentists  in  the  military  hospitals  of 
the  United  States.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  few  days 
after  the  appointment,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  at  that  time,  desiring  to  know  what  could 
be  expected  and  what  should  be  done  to  secure  the  end  de- 
sired.   To  this  no  answer  has  been  received. 

It  will  he  my  duty  to  make  a  report  in  a  few  days,  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  at  Niag- 
ara, on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst.  I  therefore  address  you  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  a  movement  of  this  kind 
will  be  likely  to  receive  sympathy  and  encouragement  from 
the  medical  department  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  graduate  of  medicine,  my  desire  is  to  secure  the  co-op- 
eration of  your  department,  rather  than  to  awake  any  opposi- 
tion or  antagonism  in  a  direction  where  there  is  no  occasion 
tor  it. 

Feeling  assured  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  must  be  ap- 
parent, and  that  the  department  would  not  willingly  treat  the 
action  of  an  Association  which  is  the  representative  organ  of 
a  large  and  reputable  profession  (engaged,  like  that  of  medi- 
cine, in  the  benificent  duty  of  relieving  suffering  humanity,) 
with  any  other  than  respectful  consideration. 

I  await  an  answer  to  this,  and  remain, 

Kespectfully  yours,         J.  H.  McQuillen. 

In  reply  to  which  the  following  communication  was  re- 
ceived : 

Surgeon  General's  Office,  ) 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  July  22,  1864.  \ 
Sir: — Your  communication  of  the  20th  inst.  is  received^ 
and  in  reply  thereto  I  am  directed  by  the  Acting  Surgeon 
General  to  inform  you  that  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  or 
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desirable  to  add  to  the  staff  of  Military  Hospitals  the  profes- 
sional services  proposed. 

Very  respectfull  your  obedient  servant. 

By  order  Acting  Surgeon  General, 

C.  H.  Crane,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

J.  H.  McQuiLLEN, 

1112  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  subject  elicited  considerable  discussion,  in  which  Drs. 
McQuillen,  Shepherd,  Allport,  S.  S.  White,  Forbes,  and  others 
took  part. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

SECOND  DAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met,  and  was  called  to  order  at  9£  o'clock. 
Minutes  of  previous  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Committee  on  Publication  were  called  upon,  when  the 
chairman  made  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  according  to  the  in- 
structions given  they  have  published  and  distributed  to  those 
entitled  to  receive  them,  the  transactions  of  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Association.  There  were  printed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies,  part  of  which  were  bound  up  with  the  former  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  remainder  separately,  About  seventy 
copies  have  been  sold.  There  are  on  hand  about  thirty 
copies.  The  money  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee, 
together  with  that  accruing  from  the  sale  of  Transactions, 
has  more  than  paid  the  expense  of  publication,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
by  the  Committee : 

PUBLICATION     COMMITTEE     IN    ACCOUNT     WITH     THE  AMERICAN 
DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. 

To  amount  placed  in  hands  of  Committee  at  last  meeting,  $87  7 5 
"  cash  of  H.  Benedict  on  sale  of  Transactions,    .    .     36  00 

u    a     u  William  0.  Kulp,  15  00 

"    "     "  A.  C.  Hawes,   95  00 

«    "    "  C.  W.  Spalding,   25  00 

"    «     «  Sundry  others,   33  00 

"    "    «  S.  S.  White,  for  cuts,       ....       10  00 


$301  75 
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Cr. 

By  Cash  paid  for  printing  Transactions,       .       .       .  98  08 

"     "      "     "  paper  for  same,       .       .       .  37  00 

"     "      "     u  binding  same,       .       .       .  32  00 

"     "      "     "  postage,  6  00 

a     a      u  on  ioans  to  various  parties,       .       .       .60  00 


233  08 

By  Cash  paid  for  engravings,  34  50 


267  58 

Balance  due  Association,       ....       $34  17 

J.  Taft,  Chairman  Committee. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 
Committee  on  Prize  Essays  had  no  report. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Spalding, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered 
to  the  retiring  officers  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  their  duties. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized  to 
employ  a  competent  person  to  report  the  discussions  of  the 
Association  during  its  present  sessions. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  Reporters  of  the  Press  be  invited  to  attend 
and  report  the  proceedings. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Taylor, 

Resolved,  That  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who 
may  be  at  Niagara,  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  of 
this  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery  were 
called  upon,  when  Dr.  G.  W.  Ellis  read  a  report  on  that  sub- 
ject, prepared  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Flagg.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Publication  Committee. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  a  member  of  that  Committee,  also  read  an 
essay  upon  pathological  conditions  and  their  treatment,  after 
the  reading  of  which  he  discussed  the  subject  at  considerable 
length.    It  was  also  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 

Dr.  Chesebrough  read  a  paper  on  "  The  liability  of  adult 
teeth  to  decay  in  the  United  States ;  with  comparisons  between 
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English  hospital  and  American  office  practices  ;  also  a  tabular 
view  of  the  relative  ratio  between  the  extreme  West  and  the 
middle  of  the  United  States  North." 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  Dr.  Ohesebrough  for  the  paper. 

An  essay  upon  sensitive  dentine  was  received  from  Dr.  S. 
Marshall,  which  was  read  and  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  8  o'clock  P.M. 

SECOND  DAY. — EVENING  SESSION. 

Association  met  at  8  o'clock.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  paper  on  Dental  Pathology  was  taken  up,  and  discussed 
by  Drs.  Spalding,  Buckingham,  Wetherbee,  and  others. 

At  this  point,  Dr.  Pease  was  called  upon,  and  read  a  paper 
on  the  reproduction  of  the  maxillary  bones,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  subject  was  then  taken  up,  and  further  discussed  by 
Drs.  Benedict,  Fitch,  Pease,  Taylor,  Horton,  Forbes  and 
Atkinson  ;  pending  which  the  Association  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

Association  met  at  9  o'clock.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  discussions  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery  were  re- 
sumed, and  participated  in~by  Drs.  McQuillen,  Ellis,  Spalding, 
and  others. 

Dr.  Foote  described  and  exhibited  three  instruments  invent 
ed  by  Dr.  Scranton,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  which  are  designed  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  drills  and  excavators. 

Dr.  Spalding  moved  that  the  models  be  accepted,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Publication  Committee,  and  illustrations  prepared 
for  the  Transactions. 

On  motion,  Dr.  McQuillen,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Physiology,  was  requested  to  perform  some  vivisections  on 
pigeons,  demonstrating  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  The  doctor  was  also  requested  to  prepare  a  writ- 
ten description  of  the  experiments,  together  with  his  remarks 
upon  the  same,  for  publication  in  the  Transactions.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  in,  and  demonstrated  by  these  experiments, 
were  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
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Upon  motion,  the  subject  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  was  now 
taken  up,  and  discussed  by  Drs.  Benedict,  Perkins,  Fitch  and 
others. 

A  paper  from  Dr.  Bon  will  upon  Articulation  and  Articula- 
tors was  read.  The  paper  was  referred  to  the  Publication 
Committee,  with  the  suggestion  to  condense  the  same. 

Adjourned  till  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

THIRD  DAY — EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  according  to  adjournment.  Minutes  of 
the  last  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  consideration  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  was  resumed  by 
Dr.  Wetherbee. 

Dr.  John  Allen  read  a  paper  on  "  The  relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent materials  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth,"  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Publication  Committee.  The  subject  was  farther 
discussed  by  Drs.  Haskell,  Morrison,  S.  S.  White,  Peebles,  and 
others. 

Dr.  Wetherbee  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas,  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  years 
1841-2,  did  introduce  to  the  public  in  his  practice  of  Dental 
Surgery,  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  anaesthetic  lor  the  painless 
extraction  of  teeth,  and, 

Wheras,  Nitrous  oxide  gas,  as  exhibited  by  Horace  Wells, 
proved  absolutely  successful,  as  is  confirmed  by  abundant 
documentary  evidence  at  hand,  clearly  setting  forth  his  claims, 
as  the  first  to  bring  to  public  notice  any  agent  producing 
anaesthesia ;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Dental  Association,  that  to 
Horace  W ells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  (now  deceased)  belongs  the 
credit  and  honor  of  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  we  do  firmly  protest  against 
the  injustice  done  to  truth  and  the  memory  of  Dr.  Horace 
Wells,  in  the  effort  made  during  a  series  of  years,  and  especial- 
ly at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  award  the  credit  to  other 
person,  or  persons. 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

FOURTH  DAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

Association  met  according  to  adjournment    Minutes  of  the 
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previous  session  were  read  and  approved.    Discussions  on 
Mechanical  Dentistry,  by  Drs.  Fitch,  Atkinson,  Taft  and  others. 
On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  adjourn  at  1  o'clock  P.  M., 
and  meet  at  2£  P.  M. 

Dr.  McQuillen,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Dental 
Education,  made  a  report,  which  was  referred  to  the  Publica- 
tion Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dental  Literature,  was  pre- 
sented and  read  by  Dr.  Fitch.  It  was  passed  to  the  Publica- 
tion Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Spalding, 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  on  Operative 
Dentistry,  and  also  a  special  committee  of  three  on  Voluntary 
Essays,  be  appointed  for  the  current  year,  these  committees  to 
be  filled  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Adjourned. 

FOURTH  DAY — AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met,  and  was  called  to  order  at  3£  o'clock. 
The  Committee  on  Dental  Chemistry  made  a  report,  verbal- 
ly in  part. 

The  committee  was  requested  to  write  it  out  in  full,  and 
pass  it  to  the  Publication  Committee. 

On  motion,  proceeded  to  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the 
next  annual  meeting,  when  on  balloting,  Chicago  was  found  to 
be  chosen. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Local  Societies  was  pre- 
sented and  read  by  Dr.  Taft,  which  was  referred  to  Publication 
Committee. 

The  Nominating  Committee  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted: 

Committee  of  Arrangements — Drs.  W.  W.  Allport,  E.  A 
Bogue,  J.  C.  Dean. 

Committee  on  Publication. — Drs.  J.  Taft,  G.  W.  Ellis,  J.  F. 
Flagg,  t  J.  Wetherbee,  C.  W.  Spalding. 

Committee  on  Prize  Essays. — Drs.  C.  N.  Pierce,  I.  Forbes, 
F.  N.  Seabury,  Charles  Sill,  A.  C.  Hawes. 
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Committee  on  Dental  Physiology. — Drs.  W.  W.  Allport  C 
P.  Fitch,  C.  W.  Spalding. 

Committee  on  Dental  Chemistry. — Drs.  G.  Watt,  T.  L. 
Buckingham,  H.  A.  Smith. 

Committee  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery. — Drs.  J.  F. 
Flagg,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  Wm.  A.  Pease,  J.  Chesebrough,  G. 
S.  Allen. 

Committee  on  Operative  Dentistry. — Drs.  J.  F.  Johnson,  W. 
H.  Allen,  A.  G.  Coleman. 

Committee  on  Mechanical  Dentistry. — Drs.  John  Allen,  B. 
T.  Whitney,  L.  P.  Haskill,  E.  A.  Bogue,  W.  H.  Eames. 

Committee  on  Dental  Education. — Drs.  James  Taylor,  L.  D. 
Shepherd,  Thomas  Wardle. 

Committee  on  Dental  Literature. — Drs.  T.  P.  Abell,  W.  P. 
Horton,  J.  H.  McQuillen. 

Committee  on   Voluntary  Essays. — Drs.  C.  P.  Fitch,  H. 
Benedict,  S.  B.  Palmer. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  W.  Spalding,  Chairman. 
Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer  made  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  which  was  accepted. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Allen, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered 
to  Dr.  Palmer,  for  the  ability  and  efficiency  with  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements. 

Sundry  bills  to  the  amount  of  $31.00  were  presented,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Dr.  Kulp  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  it 
would  be  proposed  to  annul  in  Art.  2  of  the  Constitution  the 
following  sentence :  "  In  every  part  of  the  United  States,"  also 
in  Art.  3,  Section  2,  the  sentence,  "in  the  Union." 

Dr.  Spalding  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  a 
proposition  would  be  made,  to  amend  Sec.  6,  Art.  3,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words,  "  Each  member  elect,"  and  inserting  in 
their  stead,  "  Each  new  delegate."  Also  strike  out  from  same 
section  the  words  "If  a  delegate."  Also  to  amend  Sec.  1  of 
Art.  6  by  striking  out,  all  after,  and  including  the  words,  "  And 
to  receive  and  announce." 
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Also  to  amend  Sec.  2  of  same  article,  by  striking  out  the 
words,  "Of  which  the  corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasur- 
er shall  form  a  part,"  and  to  change  the  number  composing 
the  Committee  on  Publication  from  five  to  three.  Also  Sec  3 
of  same  article,  by  inserting  after  the  words,  "Association 
may  direct,"  the  words,  "Or  the  Committee  judge  of  sufficient 
merit."  Also  to  amend  Sec.  1  of  Art.  6,  by  creating  a  com- 
mittee on  Operative  Dentistry,  and  also  a  committee  to  consist 
of  three  members,  to  be  denominated  the  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Essays,  to  whom  all  papers  other  than  the  reports  ot 
committees,  shall  be  referred  before  being  read  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Spalding, 

Resolved,  That  the  "  Publication  Committee  "  be  authoriz- 
ed to  illustrate  the  articulator,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bon  well,  and 
also  any  other  instruments,  or  apparatus,  shown  or  described 
at  this  Association. 

Dr.  Allport  offered  the  following  : 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, no  less  than  two  years  of  pupilage  in  the  office  of  a  com- 
petent dentist,  and  an  attendance  upon  two  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  a  Dental  College,  is  necessary  to  qualify  a  student  to 
practice  dentistry  properly ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  practitioners  of  dentistry  be  requested  not 
to  take  students  for  a  less  term  than  two  years,  and  for  no 
consideration  unless  they  agree  to  attend  lectures,  and  gradu- 
ate from  a  Dental  College,  before  they  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  their  profession,  and  that  the  people  should  demand  of  all 
those  who  hereafter  enter  upon  the  practice  of  dentistry  that 
they  shall  hold  a  diyjloma  from  a  Dental  College,  as  the  first 
requisite  to  public  confidence  and  patronage. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fitch, 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Allport's  resolution  in  reference  to  the 
education  of  dentists,  unaccompanied  by  any  names  yet  as 
emanating  from  this  Association,  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  land. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict, 

Resolved,  To  create  a  By-Law,  No.  5,  providing  for  the 
choice  of  the  place  of  meeting,  thus :  by  voting  on  all  places 
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in  the  order  proposed,  and  finally  selecting  from  the  highest 
two. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fitch, 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  appoint  Dr.  J.  H.  McQuillen 
a  committee  ol  one,  to  prepare  and  present  at  its  next  session 
a  full  history  of  the  American  Dental  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kulp, 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Dental  Association  recom- 
mend that  dentists  everywhere  give  more  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  on  the  subject  of  Dentistry,  by  the 
circulation  of  Essays  on  branches  of  the  profession  valuable 
to  the  people. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Taft, 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  suggest  to  all  local  Societies 
that  they  enter  at  once  upon  some  systematic  method  of  giv- 
ing information  to  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  care  and  pre- 
servation of  their  teeth. 

Resolved,  That  all  local  societies  now  represented,  or  to  be 
represented  in  this  body,  be  requested  to  present  annually  to 
this  Association,  a  report  of  their  condition,  standing  and  ope- 
rations during  the  last  year.  That  report  to  contain  the  num- 
ber of  members,  the  number  of  admissions,  names  of  the 
officers,  and  the  delegates  to  this  body,  also  any  resolutions  or 
proceedings  of  general  interest  to  the  profession. 

The  subject  of  popular  dental  education  was  discussed  at 
considerable  length  by  Drs.  Allport,  Fitch  and  others. 
On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  Publication  Committee  is  authorized  to 
exercise  discretionary  power  in  reference  to  the  publication  of 
the  Transactions  of  this  body. 

After  hearing  some  interesting  remarks  from  the  President, 
the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  July,  1865.  J.  Taft,  Secretary. 


ESSAYS. 


RETIRING  ADDRESS. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  * 

Although  not  expecting  much  to  entertain  or  instruct  you, 
I  can  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  by  without  saying  a  few 
words.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  happy  and  proud  I  am  to  see 
before  me  on  this,  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  so  respectable  a  body  of  men,  both  in 
point  of  numbers  and  talent. 

Five  years  ago  next  Wednesday,  (August  3d,)  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  various  existing  Dental  Associations,  met,  ac 
cording  to  previous  notice,  at  this  place — Niagara — to  form  a 
National  delegated  Association.    There  were  present,  I  be- 
lieve, twenty-six  delegates. 

These  gentlemen  performed  the  duties  for  which  they  were 
selected.  They  started  the  American  Dental  Association 
(long  may  it  live.)  A  Constitution  was  drafted,  and  submitted 
to  the  members,  and  preparations  and  appointments  made  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Association,  its  pleasures,  profits,  and 
instructions,  so  long  as  people  have  poor  teeth,  and  need  good 
ones. 

After  the  duties  of  the  delegates  were  finished,  they  ad- 
journed for  one  year,  to  meet  at  the  capital  of  our  then  happy 
and  united  country. 

At  the  appointed  time,  July  31st,  1860,  twenty-three  dele- 
gates met  at  Washington,  adopted  a  constitution,  by-laws,  and 
order  of  business  for  the  government  of  the  Association. 
Some  interesting  papers  were  read,  pleasant  discussions  fol- 
lowed, and  after  three  days  very  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent,  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  July,  1861,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

As  the  time  tor  the  appointed  meeting  approached,  it  was 
thought  best,  on  account  of  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
country,  to  postpone  it  to  some  more  propitious  occasion;  and 
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this  postponement,  although  intended  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession,  came  near  proving  fatal  to  the  then  youthful 
and  but  half  fledged  institution.  Thanks,  however,  to  a  few 
enthusiastic  and  working  members  of  our  profession,  it  was 
not  suffered  to  die. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was  called  for  July 
29th,  1862,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Twelve  delegates  answered 
this  call,  and  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  Some 
delegates  who  have  ever  taken  a  strong  interest  in  this  Asso- 
ciation were  prevented  from  attending  at  this  session,  but 
sent  contributions. 

A  very  few  gentlemen  deserve  all  the  credit  for  starting  the 
Association  (anew  as  it  were),  and  preventing  its  collapse. 
Although  one  of  the  delegates  present,  I  take  no  credit  to 
myself,  as  I  was  rather  driven  into  it  by  others. 

However,  we  had  a  good  time,  listened  to  some  interesting 
reports  and  essays  ;  pleasant  discussions  and  genial  good  feel- 
ing characterized  all  the  deliberations,  and  on  adjourning  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia  the  following  year,  we  felt  that  the 
American  Dental  Association  was  started  on  its  legs  again, 
and  that  it  was  bound  to  live.  The  sight  which  greeted  those 
of  us  who  were  present  at  Philadelphia  the  following  year 
proved  the  facts  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  feelings. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1863,  fifty-three  members  w  re  present 
at  the  Assembly  Kooms  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  pleasantly  or  profitably  were  spent  the  four  days 
during  which  we  remained  there,  for  I  see  around  me  many 
whose  faces  and  voices  are  familiar  from  having  seen  and 
heard  them  there,  and  I  presume  those  of  you  who  were  not 
there  are  fully  posted  as  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Association  at  that  time. 

Whether  or  not  the  character  of  the  Association  is  to  be 
kept  up,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  are  to  be  in- 
creased, depends,  gentlemen,  upon  us,  upon  you  and  me.  The 
interest  which  has  been  awakened  all  over  the  country  during 
the  past  year,  gives  promise  of  fruit  which  will  tell  upon  the 
future  of  our  profession. 

Although  we  may  feel  that  we  are  still  in  great  darkness, 
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that  the  night  is  still  hanging  around  us,  yet  be  assured  the 
signs  of  approaching  dawn  are  fast  appearing.  The  sun  of 
science  already  begins  to  send  scintillations  of  light  and 
knowledge  all  about  us,  and  will  continue  to  brighten  and  en- 
lighten us,  until  he  shines  with  the  glory  of  the  perfect  day. 
We  have  united  together  in  this  Society  for  mutual  benefit  and 
improvement,  counsel  and  advice,  and  my  earnest  hope  is  that 
we  may  be  filled  with  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  various 
duties  which  may  devolve  upon  us — that  we  may  not  become 
lukewarm,  but  that  each  member,  whether  he  be  a  delegate 
or  not,  may  feel  that  he  is  called  upon,  as  each  year  comes 
round,  to  contribute  his  mite  to  benefit  each  other  member — 
that  we  may  all  feel  that  we  are  but  parts  of  a  great  wheel  for 
the  perfect  revolutions  of  which  no  fellow  must  drop  off,  and 
no  spokesman  be  left  out. 

Although  the  knowledge  which  each  member  imparts  be 
but  a  mite,  still  let  us  remember  that  worlds  are  made  of 
atoms,  and  the  perfection  of  any  great  work,  science  or  art 
depends  entirely  upon  these  very  mites  and  atoms,  which  are 
sometimes  thought  so  little  of. 

Let  us  not,  Gentlemen,  fall  out  by  the  way,  nor  dispute 
about  who  shall  be  the  greatest,  but  each  strive  to  do  his  part 
faithfully  and  honestly,  and  each  will  be  honored  as  he  may 
deserve,  and  each  be  amply  repaid  with  the  feeling  of  having 
done  his  whole  duty,  "  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition 
rise,  act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies."  Strife  I  hope 
there  will  be,  but  that  1-audable  strife  whose  object  shall  be  to 
see  who  will  best  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  us, 
as  members  of  a  social,  benevolent,  and  scientific  institution. 

There  may  be  some  among  us  who  are  too  lukewarm,  while 
others  of  a  different  temperament  are,  perhaps,  too  enthusias- 
tic, and  expecting  too  much  from  an  association  of  this  kind. 
The  question  "  What  good  will  arise  from  it  ? "  is  frequent- 
ly asked.  Gentleman  say,  "  What  benefits  or  advantages 
shall  I  derive  from  membership  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  me  for  the  trouble  and  expense  ?  "  Gentlemen 
the  trouble  is  all  "in  your  mind's  eye."  You  see  it  in  the 
future,  but  if  you  come  up  to  the  work  with  your  heart  in  it 
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you  will  find  the  anticipated  trouble  to  be  only  pleasure  and 
profit  in  disguise — "  Vincet  qui  tarn  putatP  The  expense  is 
small,  and  perhaps  upon  the  principle  of  equity,  the  advanta- 
ges should  also  be  small. 

For  one,  I  have  never  expected  that  the  advantages  arising 
from  associations  of  this  kind  would  be  apparent  at  once ;  but 
that  they  will,  if  properly  sustained,  do  much  toward  elevating 
the  profession,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  and  in  this  case, 
must  say  I  have  been  most  agreeably  surprised,  the  apparent 
benefits  to  the  profession  at  large  have  trebled  my  anticipa- 
tions. 

This  Society  has  already  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  us,  by 
drawing  us  together,  and  thereby  cultivating  social  friendly 
feeling.  It  has  had  this  effect  all  over  the  country,  as  any  one 
may  know,  who  has  read  the  reports  of  the  new  Societies 
which  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  in  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  The  seed  cast  abroad  by  this  Institu- 
tion is  already  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  bringing 
forth  fruit,  abundant  and  nourishing.  Let  us  see  to  it,  gentle- 
men, that  we  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
seed.  The  more  we  associate  together,  the  less  will  the 
tongue  of  slander  be  heard,  the  fewer  misunderstandings  will 
there  be  among  us,  the  more  interest  shall  we  feel  in  one  an- 
other, and  the  more  pride  shall  we  have  in  sustaining  the 
honor  of  our  profession. 

Men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  frequently  meeting 
each  other  face  to  face,  have  more  regard  for  the  rights  of  each 
other,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  be  guilty  of  unprofessional 
acts,  than  when  under  no  such  restraint.  A  free  interchange 
of  professional  opinions  and  views,  is  taking  the  place  of  that 
narrow,  contracted  course,  which  has  for  its  motto,  a  Keep  all 
you  get,  and  get  all  you  can."  We  have,  I  trust,  learned  that 
u  There  is  that  which  giveth,  yet  impoverished  not,  and  there 
is  that  which  withholdeth,  yet  maketh  not  rich." 

As  yet  we  are  but  beginning,  and  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
expect  that  any  great  and  astounding  benefit  will  be  derived 
by  any  one  from  simple  membership,  but  if  each  one  does  his 
duty,  he  will  learn  while  he  is  striving  and  studying  to  learn 
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others,  and  as  we  come  to  enter  into  the  details  of  both  the 
theoretical  and  practical  departments  of  our  profession,  the 
theories  and  manipulations  of  many  when  explained  and  il- 
lustrated, will  be  new,  and  instructive  to  others,  and  in  this 
way,  if  in  no  other,  a  full  equivalent  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense incurred,  will  be  received. 

It  is  by  united  effort  that  any  cause  can  become  great,  use- 
ful and  respectable.  At  the  same  time  individual  effort  and 
individual  character  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  let  no  one  feel  it 
to  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  him,  that  he  is  a  member 
of  this  or  any  other  Society. 

If  you  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  profession, 
and  to  place  it  upoo  that  high  and  desirable  eminence  in 
public  estimation  to  which  its  usefulness  entitles  it,  let  each 
of  you  take  pride  in  sustaining  the  honor  of  this  Association? 
by  attending  its  meetings  and  inducing  others  to  do  the  same, 
by  cultivating  the  formation  of  local  Societies  all  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  by  cultivating  friendly  feelings 
toward  all  honorable  dentists,  whether  members  of  this  or 
other  Societies,  by  contributing  your  mite  toward  the  treasury 
of  knowledge  from  which  we  may  all  draw,  and  above  all,  by 
performing  all  your  duties  toward  those  who  place  themselves 
under  your  professional  care. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  for  your  kind 
indulgence  while  occupying  the  high  position  which  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  fill,  and  resign  the  chair  with  pleasure  to 
one  whom  I  consider  so  worthy  and  competent  to  fill  it  wTith 
honor  and  profit  to  the  Association. 

Hoping  to  meet  you  hereafter  many  times,  on  occasions 
similar  to  the  present,  and  with  high  hopes  for  our  honorable 
and  useful  profession,  I  bid  you,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
and  the  "  American  Dental  Association  "  God  speed." 

New  York,  July  23d,  1864. 
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PATHOLOGY   AND  SURGERY. 

Report  read  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson. 

In  making  a  report  upon  Pathology  and  Surgery,  to  meet 
the  expectations  and  necessities  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, I  feel  that  a  great  labor  has  been  put  upon  me,  for 
which  I  am  very  poorly  fitted. 

As  there  is  so  much  ambiguity  in  the  terms  used  to  desig- 
nate normal  and  abnormal  actions  in  the  living  body  and 
such  diversity  of  conception  of  these  acts  among  even  the 
foremost  Physiologists  and  Pathologists,  that  much  of  defini- 
tion and  tedious  detail,  and  some  merely  authoritative  asser- 
tions, without  much  of  argument  to  sustain  them,  become 
necessary  to  give  even  a  fragmentary  synopsis  of  the  present 
status  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery,  as  instinctually  prac- 
ticed by  those  in  the  lead  of  the  beneficent  work. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  apprehension  of  the 
difference  between  pathological  action  and  death  is  their 
almost  constant  simultaneous  presence  in  recognized  patho- 
logical conditions. 

Strictly  speaking,  any  function  that  can  be  felt  is  a  patho- 
logical act,  whether  it  be  painful  or  pleasing. 

But  one  sort  of  feeling  has  become  recognized  as  patho- 
logical, and  that  is,  that  of  an  unpleasant  nature — fe-ease,  as 
contradistinguished  from  ease  or  comfort,  under  the  various 
acts  of  aggregation,  distribution  and  segregation,  which  con- 
stitute nutrition. 

Whether  mere  exhaustion  of  a  system,  organ,  tissue  or  cell, 
be  pathological  or  not,  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  deprived  of  its  power  to  perform  its  proper  function.  There^ 
fore,  privation  and  perversion  of  function  are  legitimately  path- 
ological acts  whether  cognizable  or  not  by  the  mind  of  the 
person  in  whom  they  occur.  All  lesions  of  function  are  ne- 
cessarily pathological  for  the  time  of  their  continuance,  but 
lesion  means  something  more  than  simple  arrest,  it  means 
break,  irregularity,  alteration.    Hence  continuance  of  the 
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simple  arrest  of  any  portion  of  the  function  must  necessarily 
become  break,  succeeded  by  irregularity,  if  not  change  of  the 
function. 

When  alteration  has  taken  place,  excitations  of  the  function 
will  then  develope  death  or  morbid  growth,  diseased  hypertro- 
phy, whose  tissue  is  always  composed  of  modified  or  different 
cells  from'  those  normal  thereto. 

Pathology  involves  the  entire  possible  range  of  morbid 
conditions.  And  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  morbid,  or 
pathological  action,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  know  what 
constitutes  physiological  activity.  And  to  comprehend  this, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  we  have  living  individual  bodies 
upon  which  to  make  observations. 

These  distinct  individualities  at  once  suggest  their  germina- 
tion, growth  and  development,  at  least  up  to  that  point  in 
which  they  become  separate  individuals,  capable  of  drawing 
their  nourishment  from  without,  and  appropriating  it  to  their 
personal  benefit.  These  germs,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
them,  are  but  divisions  of  pre-existing  bodies,  the  first  of 
which  we  are  forced  to  invoke  creative  power  to  call  into 
being.  Thus  Pathology  in  exhaustive  analysis  presents  to  our 
minds  not  only  deficiency  of  normal  function,  but  creation 
and  procreation,  whose  details  involve  every  act  of  formation, 
nutrition,  growth  and  development  to  full  maturity. 

Now  if  we  be  able  to  stand  aloof  from  ourselves  and  all 
things  else,  and  survey  the  possibilities  of  life  and  being  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular,  we  have  the  plan,  the  workings  of  which 
are  pronounced  in  specific  detail  of  life  and  being.  But  if  we 
have  not  been  able  to  attain  to  this  exaltation,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  to  do  as  our  fathers  have  done,  and  make  em- 
pirical survey  and  observation  of  the  mutations  of  the  phases 
of  individualities,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  means  we 
have,  for  the  present,  hoping  to  work  up  toward  the  goal  of 
our  ambition  to  generalize  and  comprehend  the  whole  in  one 
grand  syntheticism,  whose  type  shall  never  disappoint  us  in 
our  practical  experiences. 

The  desire  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  dominate  all  within 
the  whole  range  of  desire,  which  spontaneously  springs  in  the 
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mind  of  man,  is  the  prophecy  and  the  certain  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  the  ultimate  realization  of  that  hope  some  where 
and  some  time  in  the  universe  of  God,  of  which  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  a  part ! ! 

If,  then,  ease  and  dis-ease  are  the  distinguishing  conditions 
of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  Health  and  its  Loss,  is  it  not 
evident  that  we  have  to  do  with  something  ethereal  and 
occult,  when  we  are  required  to  pronounce  upon  the  status  of 
a  patient  who  feels  that  he  is  not  all  right  ? 

It  being  the  mind  that  perceives,  lesions  of  function  of 
ghost  may  make  themselves  felt  before  any  lesion  of  the  sim- 
plest cell  or  tissue  has  taken  place  in  the  habitat  of  ghost,  the 
body,  which  is  sure  to  follow  if  the  former  be  not  healed,  and 
thus  establish  perceptible  pathological  conditions  in  the  outer 
as  well  as  the  inner  man. 

Now  the  healing  of  these  ethereal  lesions  of  the  functions 
of  the  inner  man  properly  belongs  to  the  true  healer  or  phy- 
sician who  antidotes  the  mischief  immediately,  at  once  re- 
storing the  lost  balance,  without  reductions  of  the  energies  of 
the  individual.  But  surgeons  are  forced  to  resort  to  mediate 
means  of  restorations  from  lesions  of  the  structures  they  deal 
with,  which  means  of  themselves  injure  or  destroy  parts  of 
structures  not  in  a  state  of  disease,  for  the  sake  of  removing 
the  dead  or  dying  portion,  and  preventing  the  extension  of  the 
mischief. 

This  may  be  done  in  three  ways  according  to  circumstances, 
viz. :  1.  Support  mechanically  the  weakened  parts  and  thus 
enable  them  to  perform  their  functions  acceptably  to  the 
system ;  or,  2.  Dissolve  and  wash  away  the  poisoned  molecules 
after  which  new  deposits  will  restore  the  part  under  the 
proper  regimen.  3.  Or  when  circumscribed  and  in  favorable 
locality,  remove  mechanically  (the  true  surgical  means)  the 
morbid  part.  Where  simple  lesion,  by  the  strain  of  sudden  or 
over  exertion,  in  violence  or  in  length  of  continuance  takes 
place  in  tendons,  ligaments  or  muscles,  mechanical  support, 
nicely  adapted,  is  the  cure  if  the  system  be  in  healthy  condi- 
tion. It  slight,  the  part  m  ay  continue  in  moderate  use,  but  if 
considerable,  proportional  rest  is  necessary  to  restoration. 
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In  cases  of  derangements  of  the  blood  crasis  it  may  be  well 
to  administer  solvents  and  diluents,  to  prevent  exudations  of 
poor  plasm  at  the  point  of  injury  from  which  morbid  growths 
may  spring,  preventing  normal  restorations.  To  effect  this  in 
the  most  desirable  manner,  support  and  resolvent  treatment 
should  be  combined. 

When  lesion  and  considerable  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
tissue  takes  place,  the  last  described  treatment,  or  simple 
compression,  or  in  case  the  fluid  be  poured  into  a  cavity,  such 
as  muscular  sheath,  or  the  popliteal  space,  or  like  structures,  it 
will  be  well  to  open  and  evacuate  the  accumulated  blood  or 
fluid  and  then  proceed  to  dress,  by  compress  and  continued 
cold  affusions,  preventing  the  inception  of  the  inflammatory 
process. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  treatment  must  be  prompt 
to  insure  the  highest  degree  of  success.  Restorations  of  dis- 
eased and  reproductions  of  the  various  lost  tissues  are  carried 
on  by  the  same  laws  and  the  identical  powers  by  which  they 
were  originally  formed  and  nourished.  All  germs  are  enclos- 
ed in  an  envelope  (chorion,  amnion,  etc.)  So  also  must  the 
cell  or  tissue  be  sufficiently  intact  and  protected  to  enable  it 
to  respond  to  the  recuperative  pabulum  presented  to  it.  So 
too  must  there  be  a  pocket  into  which  to  receive  the  element- 
al mucus  mass,  out  of  which  to  evolve  new  cells,  tissues  and 
parts.  As  oxidation  and  de-oxidation  are  the  organizing  and 
disorganizing  processes,  it  will  facilitate  our  purpose  to  ob- 
serve how  nature  contrives  to  make  these  affinities  subserve 
her  purposes  in  building  up  and  breaking  down  the  cellular 
proximates  of  bodies. 

Instance — a  break  occurs  in  the  skin  from  which  exudes  the 
blood  en  masse,  or  lymph  only  weeps  out — the  surface  oxidizes 
too  fast  to  permit  new  cells  to  repair  the  lesion  at  once,  but 
this  dry  corium  shuts  off  further  oxidation,  and  thus  affords  a 
nidus  or  pocket,  in  which  the  jelly-like  blood  mass  is  contain- 
ed, out  of  which  proliferation  of  cells  set  about  the  repair  of 
the  injury. 

Surgeons  imitate  this  process  in  their  dressings  of  abraded 
wounds,  and  are  successful. 
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When  we  were  boys,  we,  too,  instinctively  covered  bruises, 
and  even  stings  of  poisonous  insects,  with  a  plaster  of  fresh 
clay,  and  enjoyed  marvellously  rapid  recovery  or  antidote  to 
the  poisonous  impression. 

What  is  the  rationale  of  these  examples  if  it  be  not  exclud- 
ing the  free  contact  of  oxygen  in  the  air? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  drying  of  the  crust  of  clay  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  capillary  engorgement,  and  thus  mechan- 
ically prevent  undue  excitement  in  the  part  by  increased 
quantity  of  blood.  To  tins  I  have  no  objection,  but  think  it 
acts  only  as  an  adjunct  to  lessen  the  oxygen  in  the  part. 

If  mechanical  disgorgement  be  the  sine  qua  non  to  a  rapid 
cure,  a  coat  of  collodion  promptly  applied,  and  renewed  from 
time  to  time  when  cracked  or  peeling  off  at  the  edges,  would 
succeed. 

That  these  are  territories  exclusively  vascular,  nervose,  and 
parenchymal,  in  strictly  anatomical  parlance  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  just  how  far  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  these  obtains  in 
these  territories,  and  also  just  what  is  the  primal  and  simplest 
form  of  vital  activity  is  not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  settled. 
But  that  cell-life  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  all  tissue  is  beyond 
dispute.  And  yet  in  just  how  far  cells  are  dependent  on  or 
independent  of  innervation  and  vascular  supply,  doth  not  yet 
appear. 

Clear  as  this  may  seem,  just  what  is  meant  by  cell-life  or 
individual  cell-action  in  connective,  parenchymal,  vascular, 
and  nerve-tissue,  partakes  as  yet  so  much  of  the  special  appre- 
hension of  the  investigator  or  observer,  that  we  have  not 
arrived  at  accurate  definiteness.  For,  in  a  sense,  the  whole 
embryon  is  but  a  cell,  and  then  again  every  infinitesimal 
portion  of  this  or  its  membranes,  with  distinctness  of  shape  or 
isolation,  may  also  be  called  a  cell,  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
we  may  not  have  definite  understanding  of  cell  actions  only 
in  the  very  simplest  examples,  without  we  divide  them  into 
classes,  families,  genera,  species  and  varieties,  which  limit  and 
define  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  and  the  specific 
examples  before  us. 

It  now  becomes  a  necessity  to  us,  to  discover  what  form  of 
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cell  is  most  unitary,  or  which  comprehends  all  the  rest  actual- 
ly, or  by  possibility  of  development,  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
starting-point  from  which  to  mark  out  the  serial  survey  em- 
bracing the  whole,  which  can  alone  complete  our  work. 

This  primal  parent-cell  involves  in  its  study  the  ideas  of  for- 
mation, (production),  nutrition  and  growth,  which  are  three 
interdependent  necessities,  without  which  we  can  have  no 
cells,  the  role  of  whose  actions,  when  well  observed,  we  hope 
may  reveal  the  mystery  of  corporeal  being. 

That  we  must  have  morphological  elements  in  suitable 
proximity  to  produce  the  first  or  parent  cell,  must  be  apparent 
to  all,  but  what  constitutes  these  elements  is  not  so  apparent. 
Let  us  then  say  that  mucus  ("  oxydized  hydrate  of  carbon  ") 
affords  us  the  simplest  example  of  morphological  elemental 
mass,  the  simple  inspissation  of  whose  periphery  enclosing 
the  mass  may  constitute  this  our  primal  cell,  whose  diastole, 
digestion  and  systole  afford  means  of  bringing  within  the 
proper  sphere  of  influence  new  quantities  of  its  constituents, 
whose  innate  affinities  display  themselves  so  soon  as  these 
favorable  conditions  are  attained.  Let  us  also  say  that  oxygen 
being  the  acknowledged  organizer  is  the  principal  element 
inspired  by  this  parent  cell  through  its  skin,  wall,  shell,  or 
what  you  please  to  denominate  the  hyperoxidized  surface,  en- 
riching the  mucus-contents  to  the  degree  enabling  it  to  origi- 
nate many  smaller  cells  within  the  rjirmoidial  one  which  we 
have  been  considering. 

It  is  evident  that  the  breathing  of  these  inner  cells  must  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  medium  in  which  they  exist, 
the  intercellular  substance  or  parenchyma  of  the  parent  cells, 
thus  limiting  the  territory  or  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  from 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  directly  draw  the  constituents 
of  their  bodies  in  their  first  formation  as  well  as  in  their 
nutrition,  upon  which  their  growth  to  full  development 
depends. 

So  that  the  true  primal  cell  must  enclose  within  itself  all 
the  types  of  the  various  organs  constituting  the  individual 
being,  and  hold  the  dominion  of  the  territory  as  systemic  type, 
distinct  from  that  of  cell,  vascular  or  nerve  territory,  although 
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we  may  not  be  able  to  apprehend  this  jurisdiction  without 
recalling  to  memory  the  embryonic  condition,  when  nothing 
but  the  single  primal  cell  was  to  be  seen,  holding  within 
itself  all  the  possibles  of  progress  or  regress  belonging  to  the 
fully  developed  being  of  wh  ch  it  was  the  germ;  or  it  must 
possess  an  aptness  to  take  in  these  types,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  Each  tissue  has  a  characteristic  cell,  whether 
it  be  connective,  vascular  or  nervose. 

Dermatozoa  (skin  animals)  by  involution,  solution  and  am- 
plification serially  become,  Glossozoa,  (tongue  animals),  Rhin- 
ozoa,  (nose  animals,)  Ottozoa,  (ear  animals,)  Ophthalmozoa, 
(eye  animals)  and  Thricozoa,  (hair  animals,)  by  virtue  of  the 
actions  of  primal  cells  resulting  in  the  complications  of  the 
differentiated  actions  in  all  the  varieties  of  cells,  composing 
tissues,  organs  and  systems  ;  each  being  a  repetition  of  its  pre- 
decessor with  a  plus  or  a  minus  endowment  of  that  which 
differentiates  the  parts  of  bodies  and  determines  the  functions 
they  are  to  perform. 

In  organology  as  in  chemistry,  we  must  accept  proximates 
as  primates  to  enable  us  to  make  any  progress  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  bodies,  complex  or  simple. 

In  speaking,  then,  of  that  unseen  presence  which  we  denom- 
inate type,  though  complex  as  the  bodies  it  builds,  we  treat  it 
as  a  unitary  primate  that  is  never  satisfied  short  of  the 
maturity  of  the  habitat  it  constructs  for  its  residence.  Now 
this  satisfaction  of  type  with  habitat  is  the  true  measure  of 
physiology.  And  any  second  choice  or  dissatisfaction  here 
lays  the  foundation  for  and  constitutes  pathology. 

It  now  becomes  easy  of  conception  that  pathological  mani- 
festation in  disturbance  of  function  is  death  in  the  degree  of 
the  privation  of  life  in  physiological  expression,  seeing  that 
some  cells  must  be  sickened  or  dead  before  we  are  able  to  re- 
cognize the  deficiency  of  life  endowment. 

In  case  this  sickening  ot  cells  occur  in  territories  destitute 
of  vascular  and  neural  supply,  one  or  both  (as  there  are  cell 
territories  thus  situated,  especially  in  the  cutisvera  whose 
papillae  display  the  fact  under  the  miscroscope  of  competent 
power  and  correct  management)  death  may  involve  many 
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cells  before  any  disturbance  of  innervation  or  vascular  circu- 
lation has  made  its  advent,  notifying  us  of  the  pathological 
state.  We  need  no  other  proof  of  the  independent  nature  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  different  territories  of  the  various  tissues 
or  vindication  of  the  local  and  expectant  methods  of  treating 
them  when  known  or  suspected  to  be  diseased. 

There  is  so  little  difference  between  simple  exhaustion  of 
systemic  force  by  voluntary  effort  too  long  continued  and  de- 
ficient supply  from  the  cell  territories  which  collect  and  store 
it,  that  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  how  we  attempt 
medications  until  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  of  some  de- 
rangement other  than  mere  over-exertion  of  the  voluntary 
powers. 

Just  what  the  relationship  is  between  the  mental  or  will 
force  and  the  cell  force  upon  which  ganglionic  power  depends 
has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  proved  aphorism,  but  that  they 
do  mutually  accelerate  or  retard  each  other  is  well  proven. 
So  it  becomes  important  that  even  unreasonable  desire  or  ap- 
prehension of  those  we  would  benefit  must  not  be  disregarded 
other  than  by  educating  them  out  of  the  false  fancy ;  for  full 
consent  of  the  sentiency  of  the  patient  powerfully  polarizes 
the  neural  molecules,  and  through  these  the  blood  column  out 
of  which  we  obtain  the  morphological  elements  to  recuperate 
the  exhausted  or  diseased  cell-territories  whose  equilibrium 
constitutes  health. 

Pathological  states  of  mind  like  those  of  body  are  disturb- 
ance of  harmony  in  their  constituents  in  this  case,  of  the 
complex  function  of  spirit  and  soul ;  the  latter  being  the  plan 
of  desire  and  the  place  of  pronouncement  of  the  mind  of  the 
ghost;  also  the  point  of  articulation  with  the  mind  of  the 
flesh ;  which  is  the  concrete  function  of  nerve  mucus  mass  in 
general  and  in  particular,  and  liable  to  disagreement  or  con- 
current coincidence,  with  one  or  the  other  neutralizing  or  in- 
tensifying the  actions  induced. 

The  present  is  the  sequence  of  the  past  in  all  things  ;  and 
if  we  would  construct  a  systematic  pronouncement  of  what 
general  and  special  pathology  now  is,  we  must  accomplish  the 
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equation  of  the  Humoral,  Solidal  and  Neural  pathologies  into 
that  which  is  now  denominated  the  cellullar  pathology. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  acknowledging  the  truth  of  each 
without  excluding  that  of  the  other.  That  disease  may  have 
its  origin  in  the  "humors"  or  fluid  mass  of  morphological  ele- 
ments within  or  without  the  proper  vascular  tracts  is  proven 
by  the  laws  of  contagion  and  infection.  And  that  the  motor 
and  sensory  nerves  may  take  on  disease  without  involving  the 
other  structures  is  also  true.  But  that  the  solids  as  such  can 
become  diseased  "per  se"  has  not  been  proven,  only  as  they 
are  deprived  of  nourishing  fluids  or  by  dissolution  in  morbid 
humors. 

Could  we  determine  the  exact  measure  of  the  volition  of 
cells  with  their  typal  and  adventitious  likes  and  dislikes,  a 
tolerable  cell-physiology,  might  be  propounded  from  the  basis. 
But  the  possibility  of  any  cell  being  metamorphosed  into  any 
other  cell  throughout  the  whole  range  of  cell-structures  opens 
so  wide  a  field  for  aberration  from  original  intent  that  Path- 
ology is  next  to  infinite  in  the  range  of  its  dominion  over  the 
actions  of  cells  individual  and  aggregate,  in  organs  and  in 
bodies. 

All  will  accord  volition  to  acts  strictly  mental,  but  that 
these  are  limited  and  sequents  of  their  proper  antecedent  con- 
ditions  is  no  less  true  than  it  is  in  the  same  acts  when  occur- 
ring in  single  cells. 

That  which  is  not  predicable  of  a  single  cell  is  not  to  be 
asserted  as  occurring  in  any  mere  aggregation  of  cells. 

Wherever  new  functions  arise,  enabling  circumstances  will 
always  be  present  to  indicate  and  explain  the  new  condition. 
The  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  fully  accepting 
the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  later  and  more  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  exclusive  cellular  school  is,  the  adventitious 
origin  of  new  bodies,  (pus,  bone  and  morbid  growths,)  in  the 
midst  of  fluid  accumulations  at  a  distance  from  any  organized 
cellular  body,  the  proliferation  of  whose  cells  could  give  rise 
to  the  new  structures. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  "  ennabling  circumstances "  is  too 
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vague  and  general  for  definite  apprehension  without  further 
examination. 

Whether  types  of  cells  (and  tissues)  are  capable  of  solution 
and  deposit  in  natural  and  adventitious  cavil ies  of  living- 
bodies,  like  the  elemental  materials  of  cells,  solid  and  fluid,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  understanding  the  production  and  reproduction  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  body. 

Waiving,  for  the  present,  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
creation  or  original  production,  we  may  assume  that  reproduc- 
tion is  always  a  true  solution  and  enfoldment  of  all  the  con- 
stituents of  being,  within  a  body  called  a  vivified  germ  or  egg. 
That  these  proliferations  are  the  proper  quintessence  or  essen- 
tial solution  of  their  parents  is  proven  in  all  cases  where  en- 
abling conditions  favor  their  development  to  maturity  of  being, 
in  that  they  are  in  exact  similitude  of  the  parent  stock, 
whether  it  be  pure  or  hybrid.  Whether  hybridization  can.  be 
physiological  will  scarce  bear  discussion. 

If,  then,  reproductions  of  entire  beings  are  always  resultant 
upon  solution  and  proliferation  after  fusion  of  their  parents, 
may  we  not  safely  assert  in  some  sort  the  same  hing  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  these  individual  bodies  ?  Food  beyond 
personal  requirement  is  necessary  to  multiplication.  The 
same  thing  is  necessary  to  the  recovery  and  restoration  of 
sickened  or  lost  parts. 

And  as  appropriation  or  rejection  of  the  supplies  presented 
is  exclusively  a  cell  action,  which  is  intensified  or  crippled  by 
the  polarization  or  depolarization  of  sentient  consent  or  (Usg  i  t 
we  are  admonished  to  study  and  accommodate  ourselw  » 
the  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  our  patients  ;  thus  by  all  me  i  6 
doing  good  to  all,  rather  than  by  broad  generalizations  e  i- 
bracing  a  bewildering  range  of  principles  which  culminafc 
occasional  brilliant  successes  to  be  followed  by  their  concom- 
itant distressing  and  equally  luminous  mistakes  ! 

In  what  then  does  the  Pathology  and  Surgery  of  the  pre  it 
surpass  that  of  the  past  ? 

Probably  the  present  apprehension  of  the  indepen  Le  it 
nature  of  the  life  of  ceils  and  the  reciprocity  between  convja- 
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tions  of  these  in  the  great  cell  or  body,  which  is  but  an  aggre- 
gation of  these  under  a  systemic  government,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  and  yet  dominates  the  actions  of  individual  cells, 
constitutes  the  basis  and  cause  of  the  difference  ;  because  of 
the  circumscribed  field  to  which  it  reduces  the  study  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  upon  which  an  intelligent 
and  beneficent  Surgery  is  so  firmly  and  clearly  established. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  express  the 
pain  I  feel  at  the  incompleteness,  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
nature  of  this  report,  and  beg  you  to  kindly  accept  it,  as  it  is 
in  truth  the  product  of  an  overwrought  and  jaded  mind,  jotted 
down  a  little  at  a  time,  at  the  dictate  of  inexorable  circum- 
stances. 


PATHOLOGY. 

By  J.  F.  Flagg  ;  Read  by  G.  W.  Ellis. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Dental  Association — Gen- 
tlemen : 

Your  Committee  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery  having 
assembled,  compared  views,  established  a  basis  for  elimination, 
and  decided  upon  individual  effort  for  the  prosecution  of  its 
purpose,  I  now  present  for  your  consideration  this  paper,  as 
my  tribute  of  acknowledgment  for  the  trust  reposed  in  me  at 
your  hands  by  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  subject,  in  its  simplest  aspect 
could  be  but  illy  treated  upon,  in  the  contracted  boundaries 
which  circumscribe  a  contribution  of  this  character ;  but  I 
have  been  sustained  by  the  reflection  that  other  workers  had 
also  their  hands  to  the  plough,  from  whom  we  might  hope  to 
obtain,  not  only  a  reasonable  compensation  for  my  deficien- 
cies, but  that  increase  of  thoroughness  to  which  this  impor- 
tant division  is  so  eminently  entitled. 

It  is  too  true,  as  has  oftentimes  been  acknowledged  and 
lamented,  that  the  department  of  disease  and  therapeutics  is, 
ot  all  our  professional  ground,  that  most  sadly  undeveloped, 
and  yet  what  we  do  possess  forms  that  code  of  principles 
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upon  which  we,  as  dental  practitioners,  do  much  toward  re- 
moving the  obloquy  which  still  attaches  to  the  curative 
resources  of  the  general  practice  of  any  school.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  this  truth  which  kindles  the  hope  that  each  suc- 
cessive year  will  open  wider  the  avenues  by  which  our  specialty 
shall  give  relief  to  suffering,  until  it  shall  come  to  be  regarded 
by  our  fellow  creatures  as  beyond  question,  that  dentistry  so 
approximates  an  exact  science,  that  those  who  seek  for  allevi- 
ation from  pain  or  deformity  within  its  domain  shall  feel  that 
they  have  but  to  ask,  and  they  shall  receive. 

In  the  presentation  of  what  I  shall  embody  in  my  individ- 
ual report,  there  will  doubtless  be  positions  that  admit  of  ar- 
gument ;  an  advocacy  of  the  continued  consideration  of  what 
some  of  us  are  disposed  to  regard  as  rudimental  pathology ; 
hints  in  directions  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  purely 
speculative,  and  which  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  no  path- 
ology at  all.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  1  shall  regard  it  as  rather 
advantageous  than  otherwise,  for,  discussion  being  provoked, 
we  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  the  might  of  truth.  Again  :  it  is 
by  no  means  admitted  that  because  of  apparent  simplicity 
there  may  be  concomitant  detriment  to  minds  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  ready  for  advanced  doctrines,  by 
years  of  study,  thought,  and  experience;  for  as  the  simples 
are  essentials,  so  is  an  agreement  as  to  simples  of  essential 
importance,  not  only  for  the  obtaining  of  acceptable  results, 
but  as  well,  for  the  argument  upon  mooted  points. 

It  has  been  often  enunciated,  by  those  whose  knowledge 
might  be  supposed  to  give  value  to  the  declaration,  that  a 
thorough  dental  application  of  sound  pathological  precepts 
was  loudly  demanded,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  spe- 
cialty ;  but,  while  I  would  be  the  last  to  place  even  a  word  as 
impediment  to  progress,  I  must  yet  hold,  as  I  have  in  the  first 
sentences  of  this  paper  intimated,  that  a  uniformity  of  success 
attends  even  the  most  complicated  operations  of  dentistry, 
that  is  at  once  cheering  to  practitioners,  and  gratifying  to 
patients. 

Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  truth,  would  reply,  that  den- 
tal operations  of  any  grade  hardly  deserve  the  attachment  of 
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"  complicated  "  — but  to  such  I  can  vouchsafe  nothing;  for  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  waste  words  in  combating  opinions 
based  upon  the  foundation  such  must  have.  Those  who  know 
most,  know  best  the  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  the  confidence  of 
prognosis,  the  comparative  certainty  of  therapeutics,  and  the 
meed  of  success  attending  that  systematic  practice  of  dental 
surgery,  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  alone  worthy  of  the 
name  "  professional ; "  and  yet  I  would  most  earnestly  pray 
for  more  light. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  that  this  communication 
shall  be  the  vehicle  for  any  new  theories  upon  subjects  which, 
though  truly  my  duty  to  teach,  is  even  more  my  duty  to  essay 
to  simplify,  rather  than  mystically  speculate  upon.  But  I 
shall  feel  much  more  to  have  added  my  mite  to  the  general 
fund,  if  I  succeed  in  presenting  to  our  minds  any  clearer  con- 
ception of  even  a  few  of  the  many  phases  which  "  disease  "  is 
so  constantly  assuming,  than  I  should  to  have  led  you  into  the 
mazes  of  either  intangible  or  tangible  hypotheses.  It  shall 
be  my  aim,  therefore,  to  create  positions  which  shall  naturally 
occupy  place  consecutively.  It  shall  be  my  study  to  construct 
sentences  of  that  brevity  which  shall  preclude  misconception. 
It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  point  out  for  your  examination 
those  "  basals  "  from  which,  in  practice,  I  deduce  existing  con- 
ditions, and  apply  seemingly  appropriate  aid  to  vitality. 

"  Physiology  "  is  the  science  of  normal  nutrition  ;  "Health" 
is  the  result  of  such  nutrition. 

"  Pathology  "  is  the  science  of  perverted  nutrition  ;  "  Dis- 
ease is  the  result  of  such  perversion. 

This  condition  arises  from  causes  classified,  for  convenience 
of  appreciation,  into  "  extrinsic,"  (out  of  the  body,)  and  "  in- 
trinsic," (within  the  body).  It  is  present,  at  times,  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  practitioner,  (by  signs) ;  at  times  to  the  percep- 
tion, alone,  of  the  patient,  (by  symptoms) ;  and  at  times  to  the 
perception  of  neither,  (insidious). 

Having  assumed  these  positions,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
hampered,  at  the  very  commencement  of  investigation,  by 
objections  which,  with  their  hypercriticism,  would  establish  a 
complete  barrier  to  discussion  by  the  reflection  that  we  have 
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in  reality  no  standard  of  health,  and  can  therefore  have  none 
of  disease.    It  might  be  contended  that  normal  nutrition 
would  produce  uniform  results  ;  a  given  form,  a  given  size,  a 
given  strength,  in  short,  given  attributes  to  every  typal  em- 
bodiment of  life  force;  and  though  in  reality  this  creation 
might  be  in  existence,  yet  as  we  do  not,  and  can  not  know  the 
tests  for  its  presence,  it  is  to  us  as  though  it  were  not.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  behooves  us,  as  men  dealing 
with  "health,"  charmingly  radiant,  and  "disease,"  fearfully  ap- 
parent,^ treat  such  sophistry  as  tending  toward  segregate  be- 
wilderment,  rather  than  aggregate  enlightenment.  Every 
one,  in  his  individual  capacity,  constructs  for  himself  physio- 
logical confines,  within  which  he  considers  himself  as  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health,  and  pathological  boundaries  beyond 
which  he  recognizes  in  his  own  person  the  existence  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  we  are  enabled  to  con- 
struct for  ourselves  as  practitioners,  general  landmarks,  which 
definitely  point  to  the  presence  of  certain  conditions,  the  pos- 
sibility of  whose  existence  is  clearly  known  to  us.  These 
guides,  in  connection  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  united 
efforts  of  many  noble  intellects,  have  been  simplified,  classi- 
fied, and  wrought  upon  by  thought,  until  they  form  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  healing  art  which,  in  despite  of  the  various 
other  theories  and  schools,  yet  holds  such  sway  over  a  suffi- 
cient majority  of  the  best  educated  minds,  as  to  warrant  a 
continuance  of  its  title,  "  The  General  Practice  of  Medicine." 
We,  as  a  profession,  are  specialists  of  this  great  generalization, 
and  The  Principles  and  practice  of  dental  surgery  may  he 
defined  as  consisting  of  such  application  of  general  facts, 
relating  to  diseased  conditions,  and  such  statement  of  the 
treatment  deduced  therefrom,  as  may  he  suhservient  to  the  re 
quirements  of  dentistry. 

A  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  is,  of  course,  m 
dispensable  to  the  deduction  of  these  principles ;  but  an  ex 
tended  observation  of  disease  in  the  living  body,  as  well  as 
thorough  investigation  of  its  effects  by  post  mortem  examina- 
tions, together  with  a  careful  consideration  of  those  effects,  is 
of  equal  importance  ere  a  proper  amount  of  data  can  be  ob 
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tained,  from  which  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  It  is  to 
this  aggregate  of  data  that  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  path- 
ological information  as  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  by  this  means  that  we  have  offered  for  our  study 
and  criticism  such  etiological  Semiologies!  and  nozological 
material  as  composes  the  text  books  of  our  schools. 

Amidst  this  volume  of  matter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
are  confused  by  its  very  mightiness  ;  that  many  are  cast  down 
by  the  seeming  complexity  of  its  solution ;  and  that  but  few 
ever  attain  to  that  clear  perception  of  its  teachings  which  en- 
ables them  to  take  it  as  a  staff  to  guide  and  support  them  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  time  of  need. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  vast  subject,  it  is  patent  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  student,  that  the  manifestations  of  disease,  at 
least  in  their  most  constantly  recurring  phases,  become  mark- 
edly divested  of  much  that  has  tended  to  envelope  them  in 
obscurity  ;  and  that  wmile  the  ultimate  element,  or  first  devia- 
tion from  normal  nutrition,  is,  possibly,  as  little  comprehended 
as  during  the  earlier  days  of  research ;  still,  the  structures  in- 
volved, the  locations  occupied,  and  the  tangible  changes  ex- 
isting in  organics  comparatively  solid  and  fluid,  are  so  much 
understood  as  to  afford  us  some  foundation  upon  which  to  base 
an  apparently  rational  method  of  aiding  the  restoration  to 
health. 

These  phases  are  comprised  in  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  "Inflammatory  action  ;  "  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  group- 
ing of  a  number  of  distinctly  different  conditions,  and  the  va- 
riation of  nomenclature  which  has  been  indulged  in  by  differ- 
ent authors,  has  tended  to  confuse  rather  than  instruct,  and  to 
retard  rather  than  advance  in  the  appreciation  of  them  by  the 
mass  of  practitioners. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  any  branch  of  the  healing  art,  that  one  should 
have  a  clear  apprehension  of  such  existing  deviations,  from 
what  ma}'  be  regarded  as  normal,  as  may  be  indicated  by  such 
signs  as  are  visible  either  to  the  naked  eye,  or  demonstrable  by 
microscopic  examination,  as  well  as  by  those  symptoms  which, 
through  the  sentient  agency  of  the  economy  affected,  may  be 
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given  us  as  additional  means  for  the  formation  of  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Without  this,  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  crude  than  must 
be  one's  ideas  of  what  he  is  treating;  nothing  more  empirical 
than  must  be  his  attempts  to  assuage  suffering.  It  is  from 
such  practice  that  we  hnd  the  general  resort  to  u  sovereign 
panaceas,7'  and  "  infallible  cure-alls,"  or  else  the  most  wretched 
wholesale  misapplication  of  those  dental  polychrests  which, 
in  competent  hands,  so  nobly  respond  to  the  requirements 
made  of  them. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  have  one  delve  in  the  records  of 
past  labors,  become  familiar  with  the  printed  delineations  of 
circulation,  follow  its  changed  conditions  through  to  suppura- 
tion, and  then  verily  these  truths  by  ocular  demonstration 
through  the  medium  of  the  microscope.  It  has,  however, 
been  cavilled  at,  that  these  have  been  written  upon,  and  lec- 
tured about,  until  they  have  become  tantamount  to  disease 
itself,  in  the  minds  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true ;  but  we  must  remember  that  these,  so  far 
as  they  go,  are  tangible  manifestations  pertaining  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  that  seek  relief  at  our  hands ;  and  it 
is  for  this,  that  I  would  have  my  brethren  grasp  firmly  upon 
what  we  know  ;  recollecting  the  meanwhile,  the  vast  extent  of 
subject  matter,  vjhich  has  even  now  only  attempts  at  elucida- 
tion through  the  media  of  hypotheses. 

"Irritation,"  "inception,"  "incubation,"  are  words  which 
glibly  slide  us  over  that  whole  wondrous  mechanism  which 
transforms  the  regular  functional  workings  of  health  into  the 
first  perceptible  deviation  therefrom.  These  are  surely  the 
texts  for  thought — the  apparent  nothings,  which  I  risk  little 
in  asserting  to  be  the  real  everythings.  It  is  this  altered  ac- 
tion which,  making  as  yet  no  sign  to  reward  investigation  is 
nevertheless  the  first  result  of  contact  with  an  irritant — an 
irritant  which,  according  to  its  force,  may  be  years  in  making 
perceptible  its  workings,  or  may  in  an  instant  cause  absolute 
cessation  of  vitality. 

Comparatively  few  have  given  us  the  results  of  that  brain 
action  which  must  have  occurred  to  many  of  the  higher  minds 
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in  this  direction ;  the  works  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
students  as  "text  books,"  are  meagre,  indeed,  upon  this  point 
— a  few  brief  words  disposing  of  the  subject  in  most  of  them  ; 
a  few  lines  performing  the  same  duty  in  the  rest ;  while  all,  I 
fear,  construct  for  the  novice  numberless  creations  which 
would  properly  find  place  in  the  train  of  conventional  fallacies 
with  which  the  experience  of  the  present  day  proves  them  to 
abound.  I  do  not  write  this  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  be- 
cause I  so  wish  it  were  otherwise — but  feeling  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  all  writings  upon  this  matter 
would  be,  at  best,  but  hypothetical,  and  that  the  capability  of 
judging  these  would  be  found  among  those  best  informed  as 
to  such  positions  as  we  believe  established,  I  regard  it  as  my 
duty  to  advocate  a  continuance  of  teachings  which  give  prom- 
inence to  what  may  be  viewed  as  demonstrable  pathology, 
while  endeavoring  carefully  to  point  out  and  correct  such 
statements  as  we  know  to  be  foundationless,  rather  than  sug- 
gest the  induction  of  the  beginner  into  the  mazes  of  theory, 
and  the  quicksands  of  speculation,  lest,  becoming  bewildered 
in  the  former,  he  should  be  lost  completely  in  the  treacherous 
yieldings  of  the  latter. 

Let  us,  then,  continue  to  present  the  successive  stages  of 
deviation  from  normal  action  which  we  see  resulting  from  what 
we  have  conventionally  termed  u  irritation,"  and  endeavor  to 
set  clearly  and  concisely  before  our  minds,  in  the  first  place, 
the  meaning  of  the  classification  into  "  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  vital,"  of  such  agencies  as  possess  force  converted  into 
these  forms.  Having  done  this,  let  us  grasp  the  condition  known 
as  "  determination,"  locate  it  in  the  ultimate  ramifications  of 
the  arteries  and  arterial  capillaries,  associate  with  it  the  pecu- 
liarity of  undue  amount  of  blood,  with  the  motion  of  that 
blood  increased — remember  the  exaltation  of  functional  ac- 
tion, and  of  nutrition  even  to  hyperthrophy ;  its  tendency 
toward  congestion,  and  the  various  methods  which  are  resorted 
to  for  its  alleviation,  under  the  heads  of  depletion,  derivation, 
administration  of  emetic,  sedative,  anti-spasmodic  and  anochme 
medicaments;  and  above  all,  the"  removal  of  exciting  cause 
and  maintainance  of  that  great  restorer,  perfect  rest. 
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Let  us  thence  follow  on,  into  the  natural  sequence  ot  "  con- 
gestion," keeping  constantly  in  view  the  mechanical  ideas  of 
amassing  or  keeping  together  of  corpuscles,  distention  of 
vessels,  pressure  upon  parieties,  and  consequent  effusion  ol 
serum  ;  regarding  the  difficulty  as  excess  of  blood  in  a  part 
with  its  motion  diminished ;  locating  the  seat  of  trouble  in 
the  venous  capillaries  and  veins ;  recognizing  the  indicative 
signs  of  change  of  color  and  size,  and  the  consecutive  symp- 
toms of  warmth,  increase  of  sensibility,  numbness,  cold,  and 
pain ;  systematizing  the  means  of  relief  into  mechanical — as 
change  of  position,  gravitation,  pressure  and  friction,  and 
vital — as  exemplified  by  the  use  of  astringents,  stimulants, 
sorbefacients,  etc. 

And  again,  proceeding  farther  into  the  complications  of 
what  I  would  have  universally  regarded  as  "  true  inflamma- 
tion," possessing  its  marked  aggravations  of  both  signs  and 
symptoms,  where  we  find  the  force  known  as  vitality,  placed 
in  that  last  extreme  which  entails  upon  it  the  necessity  of  ef- 
fecting what  is  termed  "  resolution,"  either  through  the  medi- 
um of  its  own  power,  or  with  the  aid  of  extrinsic  influence  ; 
or  else,  finally  yielding  to  one  of  the  various  forms  of  devital- 
ization known  as  suppuration,  gangrene,  caries,  or  necrosis. 

These,  I  repeat,  I  would  continue  to  have,  as  heretofore,  in- 
stilled into  the  young  student  mind;  and  then,  having  become 
well  versed  in  that  which  is  tangible,  let  us  venture  cautiously 
but  persistently,  into  the  consideration  of  that  which,  though 
at  present  we  have  to  admit  as  intangible,  yet  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  are  assured,  because  ot  the  effects  which  are  both 
felt  and  seen. 

Our  vocabulary  is  full  of  words  which  darken,  rather  than 
lighten  our  understanding;  "sympathetic,"  "  sorbefacient," 
"  idiosyncratic,"  "  alterative,"  and  a  host  of  analagous  terms,  are 
but  conveniences  for  a  most  erudite  expression  of  consum- 
mate' ignorance.  It  is  bad  that  we  should  endure  and 
employ  them  ;  and  yet  I  groan  under  the  apprehension  that 
they  are  not  alone  for  our  day  and  generation,  but  that  we 
shall  bequeath  them,  forsooth,  as  precious  heirlooms  to  those 
who  shall  come  after  us. 
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I  have  intimated  my  opinion  that  our  specialty  is  most  sat- 
isfactorily replete  with  u  ways  and  means  "  for  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering.  If  this  be  true,  it  behooves  each  of  us 
to  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  pertains  to  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession. 

No  one,  I  think,  would  argue  that  the  unyielding  textures, 
and  the  anatomical  peculiarities  which  pertain  to  the  parts 
within  our  province,  render  them  more  amenable  to  treatment 
when  affected  by  the  fearfully  painful  diseases  to  which  they 
are  subject,  than  tissues  and  organs  situated  in  other  parts  of 
the  body ;  nor  would  one  be  liable  to  regard  the  use  of  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia,  or  Ipecachuana,  as  attended  with  more 
risk  than  Acetate  of  Morphia,  Veratria,  Arsenious  Acid,  or 
Aconitia ;  and  yet  the  employment  of  these  latter  by  the 
dentist,  is  of  as  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  much  a  matter  of 
course,  as  is  that  of  the  former,  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
general  practitioner.  The  empirical  use  of  the  one  is  as  easy 
as  that  of  the  other ;  and  therefore,  I  say  again,  it  behooves 
each  one  of  us  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  points  to  the 
existence  of  such  conditions  as  demand  for  their  relief  the 
exhibition  of  such  potent  remedies.  This  is  only  to  be  done 
by  thorough,  careful,  systematic  study  of  the  parts  upon  which 
Ave  operate,  and  their  relations,  more  or  less  intimate,  with  the 
rest  of  our  complex  economy.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
dental  etiology  is  indispensable  to  the  hourly  requirements  of 
present  dentistry  ;  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  various  grades  of  oral  and  dental  vitality ;  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  therapeutic  resources  at  our  command, 
and  the  applicability  of  each  to  the  condition  diagnosed ;  a 
judicious  adaptation  of  peculiarities  in  treatment  for  individ- 
ual cases — must  all  help  to  form  that  aggregate  of  acquire- 
ments which  alone  can  secure  for  the  practice  of  dentistry 
that  uniformity  of  prompt  success  which  eventuates  in  our 
regarding  a  failure  with  consternation,  while  we  look  upon  the 
achievement  of  our  endeavors  as  nothing  more  than  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected! 

Few,  indeed,  are  they  who  have  any  idea  of  the  capabilities 
of  our  profession ;  of  the  almost  immediate  relief  which  may 
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be  painlessly  afforded  to  those  conditions  which  have  already 
been  productive  of  nights  of  sleeplessness,  and  days  of  an- 
guish ;  of  the  restoration  to  health,  by  the  removal  of  incen- 
tives to  disease,  and  the  placing  of  apparently  worthless  or- 
gans in  condition  to  perform  faithfully  their  function  of  masti- 
cation— the  performance  of  the  dreaded  operation  of  extrac- 
tion, with  perfect  immunity  from  pain  or  shock,  through  the 
agency  of  general  and  local  anaesthetics ;  the  relief  of  suffer 
ing  infancy  and  childhood  during  first  and  second  dentition ; 
the  restoration  of  contour,  of  speech,  of  hearing,  and  of  sight, 
— all  of  these  surely  form  a  mountain  of  alleviation  which, 
while  there  is  yet  much  room  for  future  extension  of  useful- 
ness, nevertheless  warrants  our  viewing  with  complacency  the 
niche  that  is  filled  by  that  pathology  upon  which  is  based  the 
principles  and  practice  of  dental  surgery. 


KEPORT  ON  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 

BY  C.  P.  FITCH. 

In  submitting  a  report  on  the  subject  of  dental  literature, 
we  feel  impressed  with  the  thought  that  little  more  can  be  ac- 
complished than  to  make  a  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  dental 
publications  of  this  country,  without  entering  into  a  minute 
criticism  of  their  contents.  We  are  also  as  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  complete  report  upon  the  subject  should 
embrace  an  enumeration  of  all  dental  works  ever  published,  with 
gleanings  of  their  more  important  doctrines,  in  order  that  dental 
teachings,  through  all  the  ages  past,  might  be  distinctly  noted, 
and  dental  advancement  traced  up  to  the  present  period  of 
time.  A  prominent  feature  in  such  a  report  should  embrace  a 
notice  of  the  fundamental  truths  found  in  our  present  standard 
works  upon  dentistry.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  accomplish  a 
thousandth  part  of  such  an  arduous  task.  A  large  octavo  vol- 
ume would  be  the  minimum  of  such  an  undertaking ;  jet,  such 
a  volume  would,  unquestionably,  add  very  much  in  value  to  the 
library  of  every  dental  practitioner  of  the  present  age.  It  would 
be  regarded  as  a  light  exploring  the  entire  field  of  ancient  and 
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modern  dental  writings ;  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  bright  omen 
for  rapid  future  development;  inasmuch  as  it  would  serve  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  awaken  interest,  and  summon  forth,  to 
earnest  endeavor,  all  the  latent  dental  forces ;  and  tend  to 
bring  into  immediate  requisition  much  of  the  intellectual  vigor 
and  strength  of  every  individual  practitioner  of  our  specialty. 

This  report,  undertaken  from  such  a  stand  point,  and  yet 
having  very  limited  means  and  opportunities  for  collecting  the 
appropriate  material,  must  in  consequence  fall  very  far  short  of 
that  fullness  and  completeness,  which  would,  viewed  in  any 
light  you  please,  be  considered  exhaustive  of  the  subject. 
Let  us  glance,  then  briefly,  at  the  past,  and  note  the  beginnings 
~>f  dental  literature. 

The  writings  on  dental  practice  in  its  infancy  are  quite  mea- 
ger ;  but  very  little  is  said  about  the  teeth  and  their  diseases 
by  any  of  the  early  writers.  Herodotus,  who  lived  and  wrote 
about  480  years  before  the  Christian  era,  mentions  the  fact  of 
finding  in  Egypt,  during  a  tour  through  that  country,  physicians 
who  gave  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  several  specialties 
of  medicine.  Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  teeth  were  made 
separate  branches  of  investigation  and  practice. 

Hippocrates,  who  lived  more  than  one  hundred  years  subse- 
quent to  this  period,  in  writing  upon  the  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  teeth,  regards  them  as  a  glutinous  increment 
from  the  bones  of  the  head  and  jaws,  of  which  the  fatty  part  is 
dried  and  burnt.  He  taught  that  these  organs  received  nour- 
ishment from  the  mother  before  and  after  birth.  He  also 
speaks  of  inserting  teeth  fastened  to  gold  wire,  a  practice  which 
had  been  in  use  for  some  time.  The  most  that  was  known 
concerning  the  teeth  at  this  period  may  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings. 

In  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  lived  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  we  find  some  very  crude  notions 
about  the  teeth.  He  states  that  the  teeth  of  the  male  exceed 
those  of  the  female  in  number;  that  this  peculiarity  prevails 
between  the  sexes  of  many  of  the  lower  animals;  that  the 
front  teeth  are  the  only  teeth  shed ;  that  these  organs  increase 
in  length  during  life. 
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A  description  of  the  extraction  of  the  teeth,  and  the  filling 
of  their  decayed  cavities,  not  so  much  to  preserve  them  from 
decomposition,  as  to  strengthen  their  walls,  preparatory  for  ex- 
traction, first  occurs  in  the  works  of  Celsus,  a  writer  of  consid- 
erable celebrity,  who  lived  in  the  first  century.  He  speaks  of 
the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  and  the  loss  of  the  temporary  ones 
after  a  certain  age. 

Galen,  a  distinguished  writer  of  the  second  century,  has  writ- 
ten more  concerning  these  organs  than  any  other  ancient  writer. 
In  his  writings  are  found  minute  descriptions  of  the  teeth ; 
their  functions  ;  anatomical  and  physiological  relations,  etc. 

From  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  but  little 
said  or  written  about  these  organs.  This  period  seems  to  have 
spread  its  murky  pal]  over  this,  as  well  as  over  every  other 
subject  of  letters.  Apathy  and  impenetrable  darkness  settled 
down  upon  the  people,  closing  the  avenues  of  thought,  and 
suppressing  almost  entirely  intellectual  develox3ment.  On  the 
revival  of  letters  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  importance  of  the  teeth  as  organs  of  the  human 
body  and  their  diseases,  claimed  and  received  the  attention  of 
writers  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  Since 
that  period  as  many  as  three  hundred  treatises  have  made  their 
appearance  upon  the  different  subjects  connected  with  dentis- 
try as  a  science  and  art. 

The  names  of  many  of  these  authors,  with  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended reference  to  the  character  of  their  writings  may  be 
found  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Dental  Science  "  by  Ohapin  A. 
Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  A  list  of  dental  works  with  the  names  of 
their  authors,  also  may  be  found  in  the  dental  treatise  by  F, 
Maury,  a  French  book  published  in  1820,  and  re-published  in 
this  country  in  1843,  after  translation  into  English  by  J.  B. 
Savier.  Eeference  is  also  made  to  the  matter  in  the  dental 
work  of  Desirabode,  published  in  this  country. 

The  French  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  other  nations  in 
the  number  of  their  contributions  to  dental  literature  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  fore  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Many  of  these  productions  were  ably  written, 
and  evinced  much  mental  culture  and  elaborate  research. 
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Prominent  among  these  writers  Ave  may  mention  the  names  of 
Dilabarre,  F.  Olivier,  Maury;  Lemair,  Audibran,  Miel,  Blandin, 
Lefoulon,  N.  De  Chemant,  Desirabode,  Bichat,  Pare,  and  many 
others.  Of  the  English  school  of  dental  writers,  we  mention 
the  names  of  Hunter,  Robert  Blake,  Fox,  Bell,  Jobson,  Keoc- 
ker,  Robinson,  A.  Naysmyth,  Goodsir,  E.  Sanders,  Tomes,  and 
James  Robertson.  The  names  of  many  other  noted  gentle- 
men who  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  dental  surgery 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  might  be  cited, 
but  the  above  must  subserve  my  present  purpose.  That  dis- 
tinguished anatomist,  John  Hunter,  laid  the  broad  foundation 
of  dental  surgery ;  and  many  of  the  writers  immediately  suc- 
ceeding him  were  penetrated  with  the  importance  and  vast- 
ness  of  this  subject,  as  their  productions  fully  attest. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  the  character  of  practical, 
scientific  publications,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  determined 
by  the  measure  and  concentration  of  intellect  enlisted  in  their 
production,  and  the  entertained  convictions  as  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  demands  of  an  enlightened  and  appreciative  public. 

Dentistry,  though  of  but  comparatively  recent  origin  in 
America,  stands  at  the  present  time,  confessedly  first  in  the 
world,  in  point  of  manipulative  ability,  and  mechanical  skill. 
It  dates  its  origin  from  Woofendale,  LeMair,  and  Whitlock, 
about  the  year  176*(>.  James  Garde tte  was  the  first  medically 
educated  dentist  in  this  country.  Coming  to  this  country  in 
1783  from  the  French  army,  he  chose  Philadelphia  as  the 
theatre  of  his  dental  labors.  Mr.  John  Greenwood  was  the 
first  native  American  dentist.  He  commenced  practice  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1778,  and  for  many  years,  up  to  1790,  was 
the  only  dentist  in  this  city.  Soon  after  this,  Hudson,  Hayden, 
Keocker,  and  others  came  to  this  country,  so  that  in  1830  for- 
eign and  native  dentists  reached  the  number  of  300.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  rapidly  increased,  and  at  the  present 
time,  the  dental  element  of  our  country  is  quite  strong,  num- 
bering many  thousands.  Every  village  of  any  size  throughout 
the  land  has  its  dentist,  as  well  as  its  clergyman,  its  lawyer, 
and  its  physician. 
We  wish  at  this  point  to  record  the  names  of  distinguished 
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gentlemen,  who  have  made  very  respectable  and  some  of  them 
quite  elaborate  contributions  to  American  dental  literature. 
Prominent  in  this  list  stands  the  names  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Parmely,  Dr. 
E.  Parmely,  Dr.  J.  F.  Flag-  Dr.  L.  Trennor,  Dr.  S.  S.  Fitch.  Dr. 
S.  Brown,  Dr.  Spooner,  Dr.  Paul  Beck  Goddard,  Prof.  Chapin  A. 
Harris,  Dr.  Robert  Arthur,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  and  more 
recently  stands  our  co-laborers,  Dr.  J.  Taft,  Dr.  J.  Richardson, 
and  Dr.  Abram  Robertson.  Two  of  our  dental  works  have 
been  recently  revised  and  republished,  viz. :  Prof.  C.  A.  Hams' 
u  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,"  and  the  work  of 
Dr.  Thos.  E.  Bond.  Many  of  the  above  named  gentlemen  are 
still  living;  some  are  in  the  active  pursuits  of  professional  life  ; 
others  are  enjoying  the  honors  and  fruit  of  their  dental  labors^ 
in  the  quietude  of  their  declining  }Tears;  and  may  their  suc- 
cessors emulate  them  in  labors  more  abundant,  in  works  more 
profound. 

Of  our  periodical  literature  the  following  named  journals 
constitute  nearly,  if  not  all,  ever  published  in  this  country. 
The  first  Avas  that  of  the  "American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Dental  Science."  Its  first  number  was  issued  in  1830.  Since 
that  period  there  have  appeared  "  The  Dental  Intelligencer," 
"  New  York  Dental  Recorder,"  «  Dental  Register  of  the  We'st,^ 
"  Dental  News  Letter,"  «  The  Obturator,"  «  Dental  Cosmos/' 
"The  Vulcanite,"  "New  York  Dental  Journal,"  "Dental  Quar- 
terly," "The  People's  Dental  Journal,"  and  "The  Dental 
Times." 

Your  committee  do  not  intend  to  pass  very  much  if  any 
criticism  upon  these  works ;  for  while  all  contain  much  of 
merit,  yet  very  much  of  a  practical  nature,  especially  of  the 
older  works,  belongs  to  a  former,  rather  than  to  the  present 
age.  We  pass  then  to  the  consideration,  very  briefly,  of  a  few 
practical  points,  and  in  doing  so,  reference  may  be  made  to 
some  of  them  which  affect  the  present  and  future  of  our  spe- 
cialty 

In  the  new  edition  of  Harris'  "Principles  and  Practice  of 
Dental  Surgery,"  we  expected  to  find  a  work  fully  up  with  the 
advances  made  in  dental  pliysiology  and  pathology,  as  well  as 
m  the  modes  of  practice  appertaining  to  operative  and  me- 
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chanical  dentistry ;  but  in  this  respect  the  dental  community 
have  experienced  disappointment,  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  chapters  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  alveolar 
abscess,  and  exposed  pulps  ;  also  all  those  lesions  of  contigu- 
ous structures  which  have  their  origin  in  exposed  and  devi- 
talized pulps,  or  have  their  rise  in  constitutional  aberations 
from  health,  whether  of  a  dynamical  or  physical  character. 
The  chief  feature  of  this  work,  is  the  chapter  on  congenital 
cleft  palate,  contributed  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dwindle,  of  New  York 
City;  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter  being  gleaned  from 
the  experiments  and  practice  of  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  of 
the  same  city.  While  the  views  advanced  indicate  great  prog- 
ress in  this  particular  specialty,  and  while  this  work  as  a  mere 
literary  production,  must  be  regarde  1  as  standing  among  the 
first  dental  publications  in  this  country,  yet  much  of  its 
teachings  on  pathology,  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry 
needs  thorough  revision  and  radical  correction;  which  fact 
must  very  much  depreciate  it  as  a  standard  text  book  in  the 
estimation  of  the  progressive  and  erudite  dental  practitioner. 

Dr.  J.Taft's  u  Operative  Dentistry  "  is  a  work  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit ;  it  grapples  with  the  subjects  upon  which  it 
treats  with  commendable  zeal,  and  evinces  much  penetration 
and  clearness  of  research.  Its  language  is  forcible  and  much 
of  it  concise  and  well  chosen;  its  principles,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, its  teachings  upon  practice  come  nearer  the  advance- 
ments made  in  dental  science  than  any  work  extant ;  yet  it 
hardly  represents  the  advanced  views  upon  pathology  and 
treatment,  But  in  the  forth  coming  edition  we  shall  look  for 
a  publication  that  shall  every  way  meet  the  high  expectations 
of  the  many  that  are  anxiously  awaiting  its  appearance. 

Mechanical  dentistry  is  fully  represented  in  the  able  work 
upon  this  subject,  by  Prof.  J.  Richardson,  and  should  be  found 
in  the  library,  and  its  contents  mastered  and  made  operative 
in  the  practical  experience  of  every  scientific  and  mechanical 
dental  practitioner  throughout  the  land ;  and  when  the  time 
arrives  for  its  revision,  (and  we  trust  this  will  not  be  far  in  the 
future,)  we  hope  that  dental  progress,  will  be  as  fully  and 
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clearly  recorded  in  the  new,  as  it  now  stands  upon  the  pages 
of  the  present  volume. 

The  Extraction  of  Teeth,  and  the  form  and  style  of  instru- 
ments best  adapted  to  its  most  efficient  performance  are  very 
fully  and  ably  considered,  in  an  illustrated  volume  recently 
issued  from  the  press,  by  Abr.  Robertson,  D.D.S.  M.D.,  of 
Wheeling,  Virginia.  We  regard  this  treatise  as  filling  a  very 
important  niche  in  our  surgical  literature. 

Dental  progress  has  been  so  marked  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  is  now  taking  such  rapid  and  lengthy  strides,  that 
a  publication  which,  a  very  short  time  since,  might  have  been 
considered  a  standard  work  would,  a  few  years  subsequent,  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  radically  deficient  in  all  those 
essential  characteristics  which  constitute  it  the  highest  dental 
authority,  and  the  fair  inference  is,  that  in  some  degree,  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  in  the  future.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  any  work  can  be  fully  up  to  the  aggregate  of 
knowledge  winch  issues  from  the  thousand  and  one  rills  of  in- 
dividual experience,  and  which  find  expression  in  the  current 
dental  literature  of  the  day.  Should  this  state  of  things  exist, 
however,  and  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  it  would  indi- 
cate the  retardation,  if  not  the  arrestation  of  dental  thrilt  and 
advancement.  It  is  the  patient  elaborate  researches  of  the 
individual  that  swell  the  streams  of  dental  intelligence,  which 
flowing  through  our  journals  finally  unite  and  expand  into  the 
broad  sea  of  clear  and  well  defined  principles  of  theory  and 
practice,  and  which  sooner  or  later  appear  in  our  larger  pub- 
lications under  the  guiding  energy  of  some  living  master  spirit. 

We  wish  to  notice,  very  briefly,  a  few  particulars  connected 
with  the  character  of  our  periodical  literature.  While  many 
of  our  dental  journals  unquestionably  had  their  origin  in  the 
design,  on  the  part  of  their  publishers,  to  enhance  individual 
interests,  yet  this  fact  in  no  sense,  should  detract  from  their 
real  worth.  Our  dental  periodicals  embody  the  advanced 
principles  of  our  specialty,  and  detail  the  best  methods  of 
practice ;  and  while  they  cannot  in  any  sense  take  the  place 
of  standard  works  and  well  arranged  and  systematic  instruction, 
which  is  imparted  in  the  dental  college,  they  yet  subserve  a 
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very  important  purpose  in  dental  education.  They  are,  or  at 
least  should  be,  the  monthly  and  quarterly  visitors  to  the  en- 
tire brotherhood.  They  are  to  the  dentist,  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  dental  public,  what  the  pulse  is  to  the  physi- 
cian, in  regard  to  the  physical  status  of  his  patient.  They  in- 
dicate health  or  disease  ;  vigorous,  intensified  professional  life ; 
or  apathy  and  approaching  disolution. 

"  The  Dental  Register  of  the  West,"  has  priority  in  age 
over  any  dental  journal  now  published  in  this  country,  its 
first  number  being  issued  January  1st,  1847.  It  is  now  edited 
by  Drs.  J.  Taft  and  Geo.  Watt,  gentlemen  of  high  dental  repu- 
tation, and  quite  progressive  in  their  tendencies.  Among  its 
contributors  are  men  of  marked  ability,  which  must  make  it  a 
welcome  visitor  to  the  truly  learned  and  growing  dentist.  It 
ranks  among  the  first  dental  periodicals  of  the  country.  Its  se- 
lected matter  is  generally  of  a  high  order ;  some  of  its  editorials, 
however,  would  give  more  character  and  force  to  the  work,  did 
they  treat  subjects  with  less  frivolity  and  lightness,  almost,  at 
times,  amounting  to  indecorousness  of  expression.  But  we  are 
happy  to  note  improvement  in  this  respect.  On  the  whole, 
this  dental  publication  exerts  a  healthy  and  extended  influence, 
especially  in  the  West ;  and  we  hope  it  is  destined  to  experi- 
ence a  rapid  augmentation  of  its  vitality;  until  its  robustness 
becomes  proverbial,  and  its  circulation  and  influence  com- 
mensurate with  its  ability. 

"  The  Dental  Comos,"  though  young  in  years  is  yet  quite  a 
giant  in  intellectual  strength  and  vigor.  It  has  now  reached 
the  commencement  of  its  sixth  volume.  This  journal  is  the 
outgrowth  from  the  "  Dental  News  Letter."  It  has  three  dis- 
tinct departments.  The  Original,  the  Reviewal,  and  that  des- 
ignated as  the  Periscope  of  Medical  and  General  Science. 
Each  of  these  departments  has  a  special  editor,  who  evinces 
much  practical  and  scientific  ability,  and  presides  over  its  in- 
terests with  much  tact  and  judgment.  The  editorials,  however, 
in  the  Original  Department  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
other  parts  of  the  work  either  in  point  of  elegance  of  style, 
literary  refinement,  or  correctness  in  dental  teachings.  This 
leading  department  should  claim  attention  and  respect  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  elevated  character  of  its  leaders ;  also  on  account 
of  the  soundness  of  its  views  on  dental  principles  and  practice. 
The  dental  profession  expect  as  much  as  this  at  the  hands  of 
its  publisher.  However  the  scientific  and  elevated  character 
of  its  original  communications;  the  honest,  able,  and  scholarly 
criticisms  which  characterize  its  reviewers ;  the  richness,  va- 
riety, and  extent  of  its  Periscope,  place  it  unquestionably 
among  the  leading  dental  periodicals  of  the  age.  May  it  long 
continue  the  able  exponent  of  all  that  appertains  to  dentistry. 

"  The  Dental  Quarterly,"  "  The  People's  Dental  Journal," 
and  "  The  Dental  Times  "  have  appeared  more  recently,  and  have 
as  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  their  position  and  standing  to  estab- 
lish. Yet  from  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  gentlemen 
assuming  the  arduous  responsibilities  of  their  several  editor- 
ships, and  from  the  character  of  their  original  and  selected 
matters,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  if  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
honesty  of  purpose  mark  their  future,  that  they  soon  will 
command  that  influence  which  our  older  journals  have  worked 
so  long  and  untiringly  to  achieve. 

A  new  feature  in  dental  publications  is  that  of  assuming  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  complex  details  of  dentistry.  By 
many  in  the  profession  the  importance  of  this  work  has  long 
been  recognized.  These  pleasing  duties  have  been  assumed 
and  undertaken  by  the  "  People's  Dental  Journal,"  now  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Alport,  of  Chicago,  Prof.  Jos.  Richardson,  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Dr.  Hill,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  From 
the  professional  standing  and  literary  accomplishments  of 
these,  its  corps  of  editors,  the  demands  and  capabilities  of  den- 
tistry must  be  ably  presented  and  maintained  before  an  en- 
lightened public ;  also  from  the  character,  variety  and  adapt- 
iveness  of  its  hitherto  published  matters,  we  may  safely 
predict  its  future  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

In  the  expansive  future  of  dental  education,  all  dental  peri- 
odicals must  take  just  that  position  to  which  their  merits,  as 
works  of  science  and  art,  entitle  them.  A  rich  and  remunera- 
tive revenue  of  profit,  influence  and  usefulness  await  their 
future,  if  faithful  and  quick  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to 
their  vigilance  and  ability. 
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It  is  no  easy  task  to  stand  as  the  presiding  genius  over  the  des- 
tinies of  a  dental  magazine,  and  discharge  efficiently  and  ac- 
ceptably the  onerous  duties  inseperably  connected  with  this 
position.  Gentlemen  occupying  such  a  post  should  bring  to  it 
ripe  scholarship,  great  penetration,  yet  breadth  of  perception, 
unswerving  integrity  and  firmness  of  purpose ;  dignity, 
blended  with  much  forbearance  and  affability;  also  suavity 
of  style,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sarcasm  and  wit  judiciously, 
used ;  and  a  large  amount  of  executiveness  taking  on  practi- 
cal forms,  in  one  indefatigable  continuous  effort.  All  this  is 
necessary  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise  to  acknowledged  su- 
periority in  regard  to  its  character,  usefulness,  and  influence. 

It  is  a  sad  but  truthful  omen  against  the  vigor,  health  and 
advancement  of  dental  science  in  any  community,  either 
country  or  city,  when  its  established  dental  journals  are  eking 
out  a  feeble,  sickly  existence,  either  on  account  of  unfitness 
on  the  part  of  those  conducting  them,  or  on  account  of  the 
want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  dental  public,  (who  really 
embody  and  represent  the  aggregate  of  professional  knowl- 
edge), either  to  establish,  or  to  make  such  publications  as  are 
already  established,  every  way  worthy  of  respect  and  patron- 
age. While  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  just  criterion  of  in- 
dividual dental  culture,  yet  it  must  inevitably  influence,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  character  of  the  verdict  which  an 
intelligent  public  and  the  general  dental  profession  will  enter 
up  against  such  an  individual  or  community  of  dental  practi- 
tioners. It  should  be  spoken  to  the  shame  of  the  leading  city 
of  the  Empire  State,  that  claims  to  be  equal  to  the  hub  of  the 
universe,  in  point  of  intelligence,  and  first  as  the  center  of 
commercial  greatness  and  business  thrift,  that  she  has  now 
but  one  dental  publication,  and  that  issued  semi-occasionall  , 
to  chronicle  the  doings  and  sayings  of  her  distinguished  den- 
tal operators.  Even  Boston,  the  hub  herself,  in  respect  to 
refinement  and  erudition,  stands  chargeable  with  great  remiss- 
ness in  having  none  ;  and  so  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the 
case,  these  cities  must  stand  convicted  of  great  dereliction,  in 
the  educational  interests  of  our  honored  and  rapidly  advan  cing 
specialty. 
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In  closing  this  report,  I  cannot  but  notice  two  facts  which 
must  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  the  dental  literature  of  this 
country.  The  one  favorable,  the  other  adverse.  The  organiza- 
tion of  dental  societies  all  over  this  land  must  have  a  decided- 
ly favorable  influence  in  calling  forth  from  the  pens  of  our 
very  ablest  and  most  erudite  minds,  essays,  and  dissertations 
running  through  the  entire  range  of  dental  subjects.  These 
productions  will  unquestionably  reflect  much  honor  upon  their 
authors,  and  prove  somewhat  exhaustive  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered. These  bright  spots  in  our  dental  history  are  pro- 
phetic of  the  expansive,  harmonious  and  useful  future  of  our 
profession.  The  reigning  terrorism,  the  scathing  blight,  and 
the  widely  divergent  tendencies  of  our  country's  rebellion  has 
extinguished  many  an  intellectual  light;  has  diverted  the 
Southern  mind  from  literary  persuits,  and  made  it  familiar  with 
scenes  of  death  and  carnage.  This  status  of  social  and  politi- 
cal life  has  colored  with  crimson  etchings,  and  intensified  with 
passions,  foul  and  dark,  every  feeling,  thought  and  purpose  of 
the  Southern  national,  and  almost  the  Southern  individual  be- 
ing. It  has  caused  to  burn  with  intenser  flame  the  Northern 
patriotic  fire,  until  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shining  blades 
have  been  drawn  for  the  defence  of  a  nation's  honor,  for  the 
perpetuity  of  a  nation's  life,  and  who  among  us  can  compute 
or  adequately  measure  the  extent  of  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
dental  literature  of  this  age  ?  Sad  and  lamentable  as  has  been 
the  country's  record  during  the  last  four  years,  and  as  much 
as  we  should  like  to  see  retributive  justice  speedily  consign, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  irretrievable  infamy,  the  instiga- 
tors of  this  infernal  rebellion  ;  yet  we  can  but  hope  that  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  the  development  of  an  enlarged  intellect 
and  professional  being  will  be  marked  many  degrees  forward 
upon  the  dial  plate  of  time  ;  although  accomplished  at  the  cost 
of  such  a  vast  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure ;  and  after  the 
shrill  clarion  of  remorseless  war  has  ceased  to  call  the  embat- 
tled host  to  deadly  strife,  and  when  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
impetuous  charge  find  place  only  on  the  historic  page,  and  in 
all  the  future  of  this  now  bleeding  disserved,  but  then  united 
and  happy  land,  may  the  faithful  chronicler  of  time's  eventful 
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march  record  the  universal  dental  brotherhood,  aye,  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man,  and  prominent  on  this  record  may 
there  appear  the  unsullied  page  of  a  nation's  progressive  den- 
tal literature. 

C.  P.  Fitch,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


RATIOS  OF  DENTAL  CARIES. 

On  the  liability  of  adult  leeth  to  decay  in  the  United  States,  with  comparisons  between 
Englif-h  Hospital  p.i  d  American  Office  Practice  :  Al-o  a  tabular  view  of  the  relative  ratio 
between  the  extreme  West  and  Middle  of  the  United  States  North.  K>  ad  before  the  American 
Dental  Association. 

By  Julius  Pheesf.brougt;  ,  D.P.S. 


The  dental  profession  is  often  a  perplexing  one,  and  there 
are  many  thing  constantly  arising,  to  embarrass  the  Dentist 
in  his  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  His  task  is  one  of  continual  diffi- 
culty, and  great  obstacles  have  to  be  removed  by  him  at  all 
times.  Those  organs  are  entrusted  to  his  care,  which  above 
all  others  it  is  necessary  to  keep  perfect,  in  order  to  secure 
the  well  being  of  his  patient,  and  it  becomes  him  well  that  he 
treat  them  not  as  trifles,  but  give  them  that  great  attention 
which  they  demand. 

Many  questions  naturally  arise  to  him  as  he  pursues  his 
course,  and  he  must  study  well  to  be  able  to  answer  them, 
not  only  to  the  patient,  but  satisfactorily  to  himself. 

Many  times  have  we  all  been  asked  the  question :  "  Why 
do  my  teeth  decay  ?  I  take  good  care  of  them,  clean  them, 
go  to  the  Dentist  often,  and  yet  they  decay."  Or  this : 
"  Which  teeth  are  the  most  liable  to  decay,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion, compared  with  each  other  are  teeth  liable  to  caries?" 

This  latter  has  always  been  a  perplexing  question  to  have 
put  to  one,  since  few  if  any  in  this  country  have  given  the 
subject  that  attention  which  properly  belongs  to  it. 

We  have  accepted  the  English  as  our  standard,  and  have 
borrowed  from  Mr.  John  Tomes  in  all  cases,  and  I  can  bring 
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to  mind  but  one  other  statement  that  has  been  made  :  that  by 
Thomas  Underwood,  Surgeon  Dentist  to  the  Royal  Free  Hos- 
pital, London.  The  striking  similarity  between  these  two 
gentlemen's  observations  inclines  me  to  accept  their  figures 
as  the  ratio  of  hospital  practice,  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. Our  patients,  however,  are  not  hospital  patients  ;  they 
come  to  us  to  receive  benefits  at  our  hands,  and  are  willing  to 
reward  us  for  our  labor  and  skill,  rendered  them  in  preserving 
their  natural  teeth.  Therefore,  among  us,  (who  do  all  in  our 
power  to  save),  any  calculation  we  can  make  can  only  be 
based  upon  those  teeth  that  are  beyond  our  power  to  save, 
and  have  to  be  lost  forever. 

'  The  great  majority  of  patients  coming  into  a  Hospital  for 
treatment,  are  at  once  relieved  of  the  offending  organ,  by  im- 
mediate extraction  ;  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  from  one  rea- 
son or  another,  considers  not  that  many  of  the  teeth  he 
extracts  could  be  rendered  of  infinite  service,  through  a  skill- 
ful operation.  The  indifference  of  the  patient  often  decides 
the  case  in  this  way,  or  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  pay  for 
having  the  tooth  properly  treated.  But  for  us  who  hold  that 
a  tooth  to  be  worthless  or  unserviceable,  or  that  can  not  be 
rendered  of  good  service  to  its  owner,  must  be  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  the  material  is  in  a  great  measure  lacking  to  give  a 
correct  calculation  on  the  liability  of  the  teeth  to  decay. 

To  be  correct  in  our  report  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion, those  teeth  that  have  been  filled  and  treated  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner ;  otherwise  we  can  not  be  perfect  in  our  de- 
ductions. 

Statistics  of  every  kind  are  dry  and  prozy ;  but  gentlemen 
anything  that  will  render  us  even  a  little  light  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration. 

It  has  taken  not  a  little  time  to  keep,  in  the  first  place,  a 
record  of  each  tooth  that  has  been  extracted,  and  still  more 
so  to  individualize  them,  shape  them  into  a  report  easily  com- 
pared, easily  comprehended. 

At  a  future  day  I  shall  give  this  Association  a  record  of 
many  teeth  that  have  been  treated,  and  saved  from  the  further 
ravages  of  caries,  bring  them  into  a  tabular  form,  that  will  at 
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once  show  how  great  is  the  liability  of  the  human  teeth  to 
decay. 

I  present  to  you  to-day  the  number  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  (3546)  teeth,  a  record  of  which  I  have 
diligently  kept  during  the  past  six  years. 

In  the  extraction  of  this  number  there  have  been  taken 
from  males  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-three.  (1173). 

Number  of  males  operated  for,  six  hundred  and  forty-one. 
(641.) 

Number  of  teeth  extracted  for  females  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three.  (2373). 

Number  of  females  operated  for,  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty. (770.) 

We  see  by  this  that  in  the  United  States  the  liability  of 
the  teeth  of  females  to  decay  over  that  of  males  is  nearly 
double,  the  ratio  being  1.84  for  males  to  3.07  for  females. 

The  number  of  teeth  extracted  for  males  from  the  upper 
jaw  was  700. 

Number  for  males  lower  jaw,  473  ;  or,  in  ratio  of  1  to  1.50. 
Number  extracted  for  females,  upper  jaw,  1504. 
Number  extracted  for  females,  lower  jaw,  869  ;  or,  in  ratio 
of  1  to  1.85. 

Here  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  female's  lower  teeth  to  decay 
over  male's,  being  as  nearly  3  to  1,  and  the  upper  in  a  ratio  of 
4.20  to  1. 

Here  a  great  question  can  be  asked.  Why  do  the  teeth  of 
females  decay  so  much  more  in  proportion  than  those  of 
males.  They  both  live  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  drink  the 
same  water,  breathe  the  same  air,  and  in  general  are  more 
particular  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth. 

Our  females  are  more  liable  to  diseases  that  have  their  effect 
upon  the  teeth :  and  having  given  the  subject  great  thought,  I 
find  that  uterine  derangement  and  child  bearing,  with  its 
thousand  aches  and  ails,  is  more  destructive  to  these  organs 
than  all  other  troubles  combined. 
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Of  these  3546  teeth  there  were  extracted  for 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Central                                           52  168  220 

Lateral                                             55  192  247 

Cuspid                                              (50  189  249 

IstBicuspid                                   166  298  459 

2d  Bicuspid                                    164  310  474 

1st  Molar                                        320  507  887 

2d  Molar                                      181  365  546 

3d  Molar                                      175  289  464 

Taking  Mr.  Tomes's  record  of  3,000  teeth  extracted  for  pa- 
tients at  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  adding  in  ratio  to  bring  his 
number  to  that  presented  to  you,  and  I  find  that  the  propor- 
tions are  as  follows  : 

In  Favor.    In  Favor. 
English.    American.     English.  American. 

Central   84  220  136 

Lateral   137  247  100 

Cuspid   91  249  158 

1st  Bicuspid..  ..  319  4o9  140 

2d  Bicuspid          507  474  33 

1st  Molar   1312  887  425 

2d  Molar   743  546  197 

3d  Molar   328  464  136 

We  here  see  that  there  is  a  surprising  difference  in  the 'two 
records,  the  precedent  being  m  favor  of  American  teeth  in  all 
excepting  the  second  bicuspid,  1st  and  2nd  molars,  and 
equally  as  striking  variance  as  regards  these  teeth  over  the 
American. 

We  find  that  the  liability  of  teeth  to  decay  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  is  greater  and  more  general  than  across  the  water? 
the  various  ratios  being,  as  we  find,  in  the  following  propor- 
tion 

English.  American. 

Centrals   as      1  to  2.62 

Laterals   "       1  "  1.83 

Cuspids   "       1  -  2.73 

1st  Bicuspids   "       1  "     1 .44 

2d  Bicuspids   "  1.07  "  1. 

1st  Molars   "  1.48  "  1. 

2d  Molars   «  1.36  "  1. 

3d  Molars   -  1.      -  1.41 

It  is  a  very  dry  subject,  this  handling  of  statistics  and  ratios 
and  proportions  :  but  we  can  learn  from  them  much  that  need 
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be  learned,  and  above  all,  the  great  success  of  the  American 
Dentist,  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  more  decayed 
teeth  to  operate  and  exercise  our  skill  upon,  and  our  patients 
are  generally  willing  to  have  their  teeth  saved  from  the  rava- 
ges of  decay,  and  being  of  the  better  classes,  are  quicker  to 
appreciate  the  benefit  received  and  willing  to  reward  us  for 
the  pains  we  take  in  restoring  their  diseased  organs  to  health. 

We  find  that  the  proportion  of  decay  and  loss  of  Foreign 
(and  I  use  the  word  foreign  only  as  applied  to  Mr.  Tomes's 
record),  over  American  Teeth,  is  less  in  ratio  than  the  propor- 
tion of  American  over  Foreign,  and  that  the  loss  of  teeth  in 
some  cases  is  as  great  in  proportion  as  is  the  loss  of  the  teeth 
of  American  Females  over  that  of  Males. 

If  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Tomes  were  taken  from  a  general 
indiscriminate  hospital  extraction,  as  such  cases  generally 
are ;  and  taking  these  figures  which  I  present  being  those  of 
a  general  office  practice,  and  only  those  extracted  which  could 
not  be  saved,  what  fearful  odds  must  our  American  figures 
assume  were  all  teeth  presented  us  for  treatment  extracted ! 
I  shrink  before  the  record  of  the  vastness  of  the  multitude 
that  would  lie  before  me. 

Again  a  question  arises :  How  do  we  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  proportion  being  so  great  between  English  and  Amer- 
ican, and  why  do  American  teeth  decay  more  rapidly  and  in 
greater  number  than  the  English  ? 

Had  Mr.  Tomes's  labors  been  confined  to  a  class  of  patients, 
as  mine  have  been,  representing  in  English  society  the  aris- 
tocracy and  upper  classes,  and  had  he  given  the  same  figures, 
I  should  be  at  a  great  loss  to  know  why  our  teeth  decay  in 
greater  rapidity  and  extent,  But  I  think  the  fact  of  his  being 
Hospital  practice,  in  a  great  measure  explains  the  whole 
subject, 

Those  of  us  who  have  devoted  any  time  and  attention,  and 
made  careful  observations  on  this  subject,  know  that  the  teeth 
of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  do  not  decay  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  those  of  the  richer  and  upper  classes. 

Such  a  view  I  must  therefore  take  of  the  disparity  of  ratio 
between  the  figures  of  Mr.  Tomes  and  myself. 
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The  general  habits  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  their  food,  their  total  abstinence  from  the  sweets 
and  confections  which  the  richer  indulge  in,  all  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
these  contrary  effects,  added  to  the  degeneration  of  the  teeth 
of  the  child  over  those  of  the  parent  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  rapidly  decaying  teeth  of  our  American  people. 

As  we  refer  back  to  the  ratio  of  decay,  we  find  that  the 
teeth  only  of  the  first  and  second  molars  of  the  English  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  disease  than  those  of  the  American,  the 
ratio  of  the  second  bicuspids  being  1.07,  so  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration. 

Also,  the  ratio  between  the  first  and  second  molars,  1.48 
and  1.36  being  so  approximate  as  to  be  nearly  a  unity. 

It  is  a  case  so  singular  in  itself  as  to  demand  our  attention, 
and  the  question  arises  :  Why  should  the  preponderance  of 
decay  in  these  teeth  be  in  favor  of  the  English,  while  in  that 
of  all  the  rest,  it  is  at  so  great  disparity  ? 

We  all  know  that  the  first  molars  are  more  liable  to  decay 
than  any  other  teeth  in  the  head,  and  that  from  neglect  they 
are  the  most  difficult  to  save.  And  my  own  view  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  in  the  great  majority  ot  patients  coming  under  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Tomes,  these  teeth  were  extracted  above  the 
others,  and  that  decay  had  in  nearly  every  case  rendered  the 
loss  of  these  teeth  a  necessity.  My  own  observation  has  been 
that  the  decay  in  teeth  of  the  poorer  classes  is  confined  in  a 
great  measure  entirely  to  the  first  and  second  molars. 

The  question  might  here  be  asked  by  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  fact :  Why  are  the  first  molars  more  liable  to  decay 
than  any  other  ?  It  would  be  a  digression  from  the  course  of 
this  paper  to  go  into  adiscussion  or  resolution  of  this  question. 

At  another  time  it  may  be  done,  but  it  is  enough  at  this 
present  time  for  us  to  know,  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that 
these  teeth  are  more  liable  to  decay  and  loss  than  any  other. 

Now,  if  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  preservation  of  these 
teeth  does  give  the  Dentist  more  trouble  than  any  other,  why 
should  these  tables  show  a  greater  or  next  greater  loss  of  the 
second  molars  ?    These  teeth  are  erupted  at  entirely  different 
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periods.    Time  might  work  changes,  which  might  be  of  ben- 
efit to  these  organs,  but  her  work  comes  to  naught. 

Is  this  decay  of  the  second  molars  a  disease  of  itself,  spring- 
ing up  unheralded,  that  at  the  later  period  developes  itself,  oris 
it  from  the  contact  ol  the  first  molars  that  the  disease  spreads 
by  contagion.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  view  it  in  this  light, 
and  declare  that  the  greater  loss  of  the  second  molars  is  due 
to  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  first.  Did  I  need  proof 
that  such  is  the  case.  I  would  not  have  a  great  distance  to  go 
for  it,  for  the  ratio  of  decay  in  the  second  bicuspids,  shows 
that  the  influence  of  the  first  molars  manifests  itself  upon 
them.  I  am,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  the  first  molars  shows  itself  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  over  the  whole  mouth,  and  where  these  teeth  are 
void  of  decay,  we  find  less  liability  of  decay  in  the  adjoining 
and  surrounding  teeth. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  from  the  greater  number  of  these 
teeth  found  to  be  diseased,  by  both  Mr.  Tomes  and  myself? 
and  that  by  his  account  the  disease  of  the  teeth,  at  the  time 
he  operated,  was  confined  to  these  classes  of  teeth,  and  the 
preponderance  of  extraction  was  of  these  over  the  other 
teeth,  that  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  the  great  source  of 
all  the  Dental  troubles,  arise  from  the  first  molars. 

This  being  the  case,  these  teeth  must  demand  our  particular 
attention.  We  can  not  look  at  this  matter  too  closely,  and  I 
really  believe  that  if  these  teeth  received  proper  treatment, 
at  the  proper  time,  we  should  be  troubled  with  many  less  de- 
caj  ed  teeth.  They  are  the  keystone  of  the  structure.  Pre- 
serve them,  and  you  preserve  the  whole  ;  lose  them,  and  the 
chances  are  that  all  is  lost. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  number  of  males  operated  upon  was 
G-il,  and  the  number  of  females  770  ;  thus  giving  us  one-fifth 
more  females  operated  upon  than  males. 

Let  us  now  bring  up  the  number  of  males  to  that  of  females 
and  see  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  decay  of  one  over  the 
other. 

By  doing  so,  I  find  the  relative  numbers  extracted  for  each 
as  follows : 
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Male.    Female.    Difference.  Ratio. 


Central                          62  168  106  2.61 

Lateral                          66  192  126  2.90 

Cuspid                          72  189  117  2.62 

1st  Bicuspid                 199  293  94  1.50 

2d  Bicuspid                 197  310  113  1.60 

1st  .Molar                    381  567  183  1.47 

2d  Molar                     217  365  148  1.68 

3d  Molar                      210  289  79  1.37 


We  see  by  these  figures  that  the  greater  ratio  of  Female's 
over  Male's  teeth  to  decay  lies  in  the  six  front  teeth,  all  the 
rest  assuming  about  the  same  general  increase  or  proportion, 
being  as  1  to  about  1.50,  while  those  of  the  Incisors  and  Cus- 
pids being  1  to  2.75,  and  the  general  average  being  1  to  1.97. 

We  here  have  the  proportion  of  decay  of  Female  over  those 
of  the  Male  :  and  what  is  the  cause  ? 

It  would  be  a  lengthy  paper  that  would  give  an  accurate 
solution  to  this  problem,  and  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  question.  At  another  time  I 
shall  be  happy  to  present  my  views  of  the  matter.  But  I 
have  given  you  a  point  to  start  from  beyond  which  in  the  dis- 
tance is  the  fact.  That  we  can  reach  it  and  resolve  it  into 
actuality  I  do  not  doubt,  but  it  must  be  the  result  of  patient 
study,  toil  and  investigation. 

I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  record  of  individ- 
ual teeth  extracted,  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  this 
number  of  3546. 


Male. 

Fema 

LE. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Low 

ER. 

Right  Side.  Left  Side.    R't  Sid 

o  L't  Side. 

R't  Side.  L't  Side. 

R't  Side. 

L't  Side. 

Central  25 

19 

4 

4 

68 

73 

13 

14 

Lateral  25 

21 

5 

4 

87 

74 

15 

16 

Cuspid  28 

23 

5 

4 

74 

77 

18 

20 

1st  Bic'id  62 

56 

24 

24 

112 

104 

39 

38 

2d  Bic'id  61 

51 

24 

28 

106 

114 

54 

36 

1st  Molar  88 

68 

77 

S7 

139 

143 

143 

142 

2d  Molar  42 

33 

49 

57 

93 

86 

83 

'03 

3d  Molar  43 

55 

30 

47 

77 

77 

64 

71 

374 

326 

218 

255 

756 

748 

429 

440 

We  see  that  the  greater  proportion  of  decayed  teeth  both 
in  the  Male  and  Female  is  in  the  upper  jaw  to  be  on  the  right 
side,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  to  be  on  the  left.    The  difference 
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however,  being  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, being  only  a  few  hundredths  in  proportion. 

But  we  can  but  notice  by  looking  over  this  table,  how  sin- 
gularly approximate  these  figures  are  for  the  corresponding 
teeth  on  the  upper  jaw ;  and  also,  the  similarity  shows  itself 
on  the  lower  jaw,  and  when  we  find  one  tooth  lost,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  its  mate  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  jaw  is 
lost  also. 

I  desire  for  a  few  minutes  to  call  your  attention  to  the  stri- 
king similarity  in  the  record  of  decay  in"  two  sections  of  our 
country.  My  observation  has  been  recorded  in  nearly  the 
the  middle  and  extreme  of  geographical  position  north,  that 
has  been  settled,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  west,  of  Lake 
Erie.  Davenport  Iowa,  and  Toledo  Ohio,  have  been  the 
points,  and  almost  equality  in  the  figures  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. In  Toledo,  I  have  the  record  of  1304:,  and  in  Davenport 
ot  2242.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
ratio  of  decay  in  points  farther  South ;  but  the  War  has  frus- 
trated all  my  endeavors,  and  the  one  on  whom  I  relied  to 
assist  me,  has  been  laid  in  Death's  cold  embrace.  But  these 
figures  are  so  nearly  alike  that  they  can  be  with  safety  set 
down  as  the  ratio  of  decay  in  the  United  States. 

Will  not  some  one  of  those  who  are  here  present,  extend 
my  research  by  giving  the  ratio  in  other  sections  of  these 
United  States  ? 

By  extending  the  proportion  of  Toledo  until  it  assumes  the 
magnitude  of  the  number  of  teeth  extracted  in  Davenport, 
and  I  find  the  following  results  :  There  have  been  extracted  in 


Central  

Lateral  

Cuspid  

1st  Bicuspid 
2d  Bicuspid. 
1st  Molar.  .  . 
2d  Molar. .  . 


Toledo. 

Davenport. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

38 

121 

159 

30 

99  129 

37 

118 

155 

34 

125  159 

4S 

126 

174 

33 

117  150 

112 

193 

305 

96 

183  279 

138 

237 

375 

89 

175  264 

182 

359 

541 

216 

362  578 

83 

202 

2.85 

134 

250  384 

94 

194 

288 

121 

178  299 

May  we  not,  then,  take  these  figures  until  a  more  extended 
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view  is  given,  as  the  ratio  of  decay  in  this  country?  And 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  shows  us  conclusively  which  teeth 
are  most  susceptible  of  decay,  and  the  proportion  of  loss. 

We  have  a  point  wherein  to  enter  our  wedge,  that  we  may 
cleave  open  this  subject,  and  have  the  whole  matter  lying  be- 
fore our  view.  I  have  also  to  lay  before  you,  the  number  of 
individual  teeth  that  have  given  me  these  figures.  This  is 
bulky  in  itself,  and  will  need  more  than  the  simple  hearing  of 
it  read,  to  be  thoroughly  impressive.    (See  pp.  G4.) 

The  difference  in  ratio  being  so  slightly  in  favor  of  Daven- 
port, that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprising  equality.  One  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  in  the  two  sections  of  country  so  widely 
apart,  with  such  difference  of  climate  and -season,  that  there 
would  be  a  more  noticeable  change  ;  but  this  of  itself  seems 
to  be  a  fact  not  to  be  controverted,  that  these  investigations 
afford  us  the  true  ratio  of  decay  over  the  whole  country. 
Viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  feel  called  upon  to  urge  all  of  us  to 
more  zeal  in  our  specialty. 

Well  directed  effort  should  be  the  means  of  vastly  reducing 
this  ratio.  In  no  one  case  can  I  recall  wherein  these  teeth 
whereof  I  have  a  record  as  lost,  could  not  have  been  saved, 
had  they  been  taken  in  time,  and  carefully  and  judiciously 
treated. 

We  are  the  teachers  of  our  race,  and  it  devolves  upon  us  to 
instruct  as  well  as  practice.  I  can  point  out  hundreds  of 
teeth  that  have  been  saved  and  rendered  of  infinite  good  to 
the  owner,  after  they  had  been  condemned  and  given  up  as 
lost.  Nothing  but -the  dread  of  that  exquisite  torture  of  ex- 
traction has  saved  them  from  immediate  loss. 

That  "  Hell  o'  pains,"  as  Burns  calls  it,  has  been  endured  for 
a  long  period,  rather  than  suffer  the  agony  of  the  forceps,  and 
when  I  have  told  them  that  their  tooth  might  be  saved,  they 
were  joyful  indeed.  And  we  can  count  (all  of  us),  on  all 
those  for  whom  we  have  rendered  this  service,  (the  salvation 
of  their  badly  diseased  teeth),  among  our  most  faithful  and 
fast  friends. 

We  can  caution  our  patients  that  the  time  to  treat  disease 
of  the  teeth,  is  its  incipiency,  and  that  caries,  after  its  ravages 
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are  under  full  sail,  can  be  arrested  no  more  easily  than  can 
the  ravages  of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

The  physician,  to  be  successful  in  his  practice,  desires  that 
he  may  be  consulted  in  the  first  symptoms  of  disease ;  and 
why  should  not  we  be  confided  in  as  readily  as  he  ?  If  we  so 
educate  our  patients,  we  shall  be  able  to  control  them.  But 
if  we  neglect  to  give  them  good  advice,  we  not  only  injure 
ourselves,  but  the  whole  profession. 


ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  M  AXILLARY 
BONES. 

Read  before  the  American  Dental  Association,  by  Wm.  A.  Pease. 

I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  some  observations  on 
Re-Osteo-Genesis  of  the  Maxillary  bones,  so  far  as  at  present 
it  can  be  made  useful  for  dental  purposes.  Rightly  consider- 
ed, it  is  one  of  the  corner  stones  of  conservative  dentistry. 
By  means  of  it,  teeth  that  must  otherwise  be  lost,  can  be 
made  useful  and  durable  ;  and  the  necessity  for  artificial  sub- 
stitutes is  sensibly  diminished.  By  means  of  it,  the  character 
of  the  profession  is  raised,  as  such  cures  can  only  be  effected, 
when  directed  by  a  high  order  of  medical  and  surgical  skill. 
The  people,  seeing  such  cases,  come  to  have  a  higher  regard 
for  us,  our  resources,  and  their  teeth  ;  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, feeling  we  are  no  longer  mechanics,  extends  to  us 
greater  sympathy,  and  a  more  cordial  greeting.  Thus  more 
and  more  the  study  and  labor  of  the  dentist  come  to  be  di- 
rected towards  the  preservation  of  the  natural  teeth,  and  he 
feels  a  greater  interest  in  any  material,  or  any  mode  of  prac- 
tice that  adds  considerably  to  his  success — that  makes  his 
treatment  more  sure,  or  that  enlarges  the  number  of  cases 
capable  of  cure. 

Until  recently,  ulceration  of  the  socket  around  the  roots  of 
the  teeth  was  deemed  incurable  so  long  as  the  teeth  remained 
in  the  mouth  ;  extraction  was  resorted  to,  after  which  the  ul- 
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ceration  generally  ceased,  the  parts  gradually  resumed  their 
normal  condition— became  healthy,  and  there  was  no  visible 
loss  of  substance,  or  anything  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
cases,  where  the  teeth  were  lost  without  ulceration  or  loss  of 
substance  of  the  socket  or  jaw. 

Here  were  cases  of  spontaneous  reproduction  of  the  sockets 
and  jaw,  where  the  loss  of  substance,  by  ulceration  or  necro- 
sis, was  greater  than  the  bone  that  is  carried  away  by  the 
natural  process  of  absorption,  after  the  teeth  are  extracted. 
The  observer  of  this  phenomena  is  naturally  led  to  consider 
the  cause  of  it :  and  to  inquire  if  it  is  not  practicable,  by  ap- 
propriate treatment,  to  arrest  ulceration,  and  induce  a  re 
deposit  of  bone  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  carried  away 
by  disease,  without  extracting  the  teeth,  and  thus  to  furnish 
them  new  sockets,  and  a  permanent  base.  This  led  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  parts ;  when 
it  was  discovered  that  these  bones  have  greater  vitality  than 
was  generally  given  to  the  spongy  bones,  and  consequently, 
while  liable  to  caries  and  necrosis,  they  ought  to  offer  greater 
resistance  to  disease,  and  have  greater  reproductive  capacities. 

This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that 
they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents,  or  caries  ;  and  that  Na- 
ture has  made  provision  for  special  means  of  repair ;  as,  after 
a  tooth  has  been  lost,  a  new  and  anomalous  action  takes  place, 
and  the  socket  is  either  entirely  removed,  or  partially  remov- 
ed, and  partially  filled  up  by  a  deposit  of  bone.    This  is  done 
spontaneously  ;  it  is  a  healthy  action — in  obedience  to  a  law. 
Thus  we  have  the  conditions  necessary  to  reproduction,  viz  : 
high  vitality,  active  absorbents,  and  circulation,  and  an  actual 
deposit  of  bone  under  certain  circumstances.    But  these  cir- 
cumstances are  anomalous  ;  and  this  deposit  only  takes  place 
after  the  loss  of  the  teeth  ;  a  condition  we  frequently  do  not 
wish  to  produce  ;  and  the  question  arises — are  we  limited  to 
that?   Have  we  any  other  means  of  stimulating  the  reproduc- 
tive faculties  without  removing  the  teeth  ?    What  we  wish  is 
to  reproduce  bone  carried  away  by  disease ;  that  which  sur- 
rounded the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  Repro- 
duction usually  takes  place  in  a  healthy  socket,  but  this  has  been 
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carried  away  by  disease  ;  the  apices  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  have  no  connection  with  the  s  ocket  or  jaw 
They  project  naked  into  the  cavity.  Still,  if  these  teeth  are 
removed,  how  small  soever  may  be  the  portion  of  the  socket 
that  retains  them,  near  the  margin  of  the  gum,  a  redeposit 
will  generally  take  place,  and  the  parts  will  be  restored.  From 
this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  healthy  roots  of  the  teeth  pro- 
jecting into  the  cavity  can  have  no  effect  in  prolonging  the 
disease,  although  it  may  have  originated  from  influences  connec- 
ted with  the  death  of  the  pulp.  And,  where  a  part  of  the  socket 
still  embraces  the  root,there  is  a  more  or  less  healthy  periosteum 
and  more  or  less  circulation  between  it  and  the  Crusta  Pre- 
tosa.  The  teeth  were  made  for  the  places  they  occupy,  and 
their  roots  were  adapted  to  the  sockets,  and  the  sockets  to  the 
roots,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  incompatible  with  the 
health  of  the  sockets,  or  surrounding  parts.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  homogenous,  necessary  to  the  health  of  both 
bone  and  tissue,  united  together  by  a  membrane  that  presides 
over  their  nutrition;  and  their  loss  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  wasting  or  absorption  of  the  sockets  no  longer  of  use.  Thus 
the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  not  only  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  parts,  but  they  are  stimulators  that  tend  to  prevent  waste  ; 
and  the  cessation  of  ulceration  immediately  after  extraction, 
is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  the  roots,  but  to  some  other  cause 
independent  of  it.  If  this  is  so,  the  disease  of  the  socket  and 
adjacent  parts  can  be  better  and  more  successfully  treated 
with  the  teeth  in  the  mouth,  than  without ;  because  so  long 
as  they  remain  there  is  a  tendency  towards  health — they  fur- 
nish a  certain  amount  of  stimulus  to  resist  waste  or  ulcera- 
tion, and  they  are  valuable  co-laborers  with  the  dentist  to  that 
extent.  They  are  actually  attracting  circulation  to  the  parts, 
and  stimulating  an  osseous  deposit  to  repair  the  natural  waste. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  ulceration,  or 
caries,  and  the  commencement  of  reproduction  of  the  destroy- 
ed bone,  after  the  teeth  have  been  extracted  ?  It  is  simply 
this  :  the  act  of  extraction  has  produced  a  revulsion,  a  lacera- 
tion of  the  parts,  a  healthy  wound,  and  the  periosteum  imme- 
diately commences  the  removal  of  the  remainder  of  the 
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socket.    Thus  there  is  a  new  action  set  up,  and  if  we  cut 
down  to  this  cavity,  and  raise  the  flap  so  that  we  can  examine 
it,  we  will  find  it  covered  by  a  membrane  that  externally  re- 
sembles the  gum.    It  is  everywhere  lined,  there  are  no  abra- 
sions, no  solutions  of  continuity,  either  on  its  surface,  or  where 
it  unites  with  the  periosteum  ot  the  healthy  bone  ;  and  but 
for  our  knowledge  that  it  was  caused  by  caries,  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  closed  cavity  or  sinus.    It  we  extend  our  in- 
vestigations still  further,  we  will  find  that  this  lining  mem- 
brane has  considerable  thickness  ;  it  is  sensitive,  and  highly 
vascular ;  in  short,  that  it  covers  the  bone  of  the  cavity,  and 
probably  sustains  similar  relations  to  it  that  the  gum,  or  the 
membranes  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  do  to  their  respective 
bones.    Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  tissue  that  con- 
nects this  membranous  or  fleshy  covering  with  the  bone,  it  is 
evident  that  it  presides  over  its  nutrition  or  waste,  and  after 
the  caries  has  been  arrested,  and  the  cavity  filled  up  with 
new  bone,  it  is,  if  not  before  a  true  periosteum.    Through  the 
lining  of  this  cavity  there  is,  in  disease,  a  constant  weeping  or 
exudation  of  pus,  generally  bland,  but  sometimes  ichorous. 
It  contains,  besides  other  matter,  particles  of  bone  in  solution, 
which  are  frequently  deposited  on  the  exposed  roots  of  the  teeth 
to  a  considerable  thickness.    This  deposite  has  to  be  removed 
before  the  new  bone  reaches  or  covers  the  roots.    Thus,  at  the 
time  the  teeth  were  extracted,  this  cavity  was  slowly  increas- 
ing, and  its  lining  membrane  was  pyogenetic  ;  there  was  perver- 
sion of  function,  waste,  and  the  material  that  should  have  gone 
to  form  new  bone  degenerated  and  increased  the  amount  of 
the  discharge.    The  extraction  of  the  tooth  produced  a  healthy 
wound ;  absorption  commenced,  and  by  some  means  the  now 
active  periosteum  communicated  new  action  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavity,  pyogenesis  ceased,  and  osteo  genesis 
commenced.    This  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  new  action 
is  communicated  to  this  membrane,  by  which  waste  is  arrested 
and  repair  is  commenced.    What,  then,  is  the  obvious  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  dentist,  when  treating  a  case  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  socket  or  maxillary  bones  ?    It  is  simply  to  follow 
that  rule  of  surgery  that  relates  to  chronic  ulcerations  and  low 
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conditions  of  the  system,  ur  parts,  and  create  a  healthy  wound, 
or  a  healthy  condition  of  the  parts.  The  local  or  topical 
treatment  consists  in  stimulating  the  membrane  to  healthy 
action  ;  and  the  constitutional,  in  stimulating  the  emunctories, 
digestion,  and  assimilation  ;  and,  if  the  disease  arise  from  a 
specific  cause,  it  must  be  combated  with  appropriate  remedies. 

Caries,  or  necrosis  of  the  sockets  or  maxillary  bones,  may 
arise  from  various  causes  ;  among  which  are  diseased  teeth, 
improper  treatment  of  them,  low  or  scrofulous  conditions  of 
the  system,  fevers,  syphilis  or  accidents,  and  they  are  acute 
or  chronic.  For  practical  purposes  and  treatment  these  two 
diseases  are  nearly  identical,  although  necrosis  is  more  easily 
managed  than  caries. 

In  a  case  of  recent  necrosis,  the  gum  is  greatly  swollen,  of 
a  dark,  purplish  red  color ;  the  teeth  move  easily  in  the  loos- 
ened sockets,  and  a  slight  pressure  on  the  gum  is  followed  by 
a  copious  discharge  of  pus  from  around  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
and  through  numerous  fistulas.  The  patient  is  anaemic  ;  he 
has  generally  had  considerable  pyrexia,  and  at  times,  aberra- 
tion of  mind.  If  we  make  an  incision  down  to  the  necrosed 
bone,  it  will  be  found  movable,  in  one  or  more  pieces  ;  but 
they  are  generally  interlocked  with  one  another,  the  roots  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  healthy  bone;  so  that  some  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  removing  them  without  injury  to  surrounding 
parts.  Where  it  may  involve  some  of  the  Foramina  or  Fos- 
sas,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  vessels  or 
nerves.  After  the  loose,  exfoliated  bone  has  been  removed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  teeth,  and  give  them  rest 
by  artificial  appliances  ;  and  also,  to  support  the  gum,  by  in- 
troducing tents  of  cotton,  moistened  with  some  suitable  mate- 
rial, to  prevent  offensive  discharges,  and  sustain  the  gum  m 
its  natural  position.  If  there  is  no  support  of  the  gum,  and 
there  are  incisions  through  it  to  admit  of  proper  dressing,  it 
is  apt  to  fall  down  below  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  where  the 
excavation  is  large,  and  become  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
lining  of  the  cavity,  and  thus  leave  the  roots  above  it,  and  ex- 
posed. Such  an  accident  will  not  prevent  the  new  bone  from 
gradually  rising  up  to,  and  covering  the  roots  ol  the  teeth ; 
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but  the  growth  may  be  slower,  and  the  exposure  of  the  roots 
to  the  air,  and  juices  of  the  mouth,  is  injurious  to  them,  and 
makes  them  less  congenial  to  the  newly  formed  bone.  In 
these  cases,  we  can  not  be  too  careful  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

As  a  rule,  the  treatment  of  necrosis  is  simple,  easily  con- 
ducted, and  the  regeneration  of  bone  is  rapid,  and  eminently 
satisfactory.  But  the  chief  difficulties  in  inducing  Re-Osteo- 
Genesis ;  those  which  tax  our  patience  and  skill  the  most,  are 
found  in  those  chronic  cases  of  caries  that  have  been  progres- 
sing several  years,  until  there  is  considerable  loss  of  substance 
of  the  socket,  the  adjacent  bones,  and  sometimes,  the  bones 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  If  it  is  a  case  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  in  the  intramaxillary  region,  the  disease  may  and  may 
not  have  destroyed  the  bone  between  the  roots  of  the  teeth 
and  the  gum.  If  it  has,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the 
gum  on  one,  or  both  sides  of  the  median  line  of  the  upper  lip  ; 
when  the  roots  of  the  teeth  will  be  found  bare  and  white,  (if 
unincrusted  by  a  bony  deposit),  for  a  greater  or  less  length 
from  the  apices.  It  will  then  be  found  that  caries  has  bur- 
rowed (.eeply  below  the  roots  of  the  teeth  towards,  or  includ- 
ing, the  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  There  is  little  or 
no  periosteum  on  the  upper  side  of  the  roots  ;  and  that  which 
covers  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  them  at  the  edge  of  the 
excavation,  dips  down  to,  and  unites  with  the  lining  of  the  floor 
of  the  cavity.  In  such  cases,  there  is  general^  no  exposed  bone 
of  the  socket  or  jaw  ;  it  is  everywhere  covered,  and  the  lining 
membrane,  although  it  looks  moderately  healthy,  is  found  to 
be  bathed  in  pus  in  its  most  depending  parts,  and  the  sides  are 
studdied  with  minute,  slightly  turbid,  opalescent  globules. — 
The  solid  matter  of  these  globules,  while,  perhaps,  containing 
a  small  amount  of  effete  matter,  consists,  principally,  of  the 
material,  which,  in  health,  would  go  to  form  bone  and  tissue, 
but  is  now  degenerated  into  pus. 

After  freeing  the  roots  from  the  incrustations,  the  next  duty 
is  to  overcome  the  pyogenesis.  We  have  seen  that  the  ex- 
traction of  the  roots  gives  such  a  shock,  or  new  action  to 
these  parts,  that  they  cease  to  destroy,  and  begin  to  create. 
What  we  desire  is,  to  produce  an  effect  similar  to  the  extrac- 
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tion  of  the  roots,  give  the  parts  new  action — make  an  impres- 
sion on  them  favorable  to  health.  This  can  generally  be  in- 
duced by  some  of  the  stronger  non-bone  eroding  tinctures, 
after  which  astringents  should  be  applied,  to  prevent  exosmo- 
sis  and  discharge.  For  our  means  are  much  more  limited  than 
the  Surgeon's  in  chronic  ulcerations,  because  we  must  not 
only  make  an  impression,  but  we  must  choose  remedies  that 
will  not  injure  the  bone  of  the  teeth  (Crusta  Petrosa),  and 
make  it  unfit  for  connection  with  the  new  bony  socket. 
Hence,  when  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  exposed,  we  must  dis- 
card many  articles  that  would  otherwise  be  eminently  appro- 
priate, as  nitrate  of  silver,  and  strong  solutions  of  per  chloride 
of  iron,  etc.  A  weak  solution  of  aqua  chlorinii  is  desirable  in 
some  ulcerations,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  injury  it  may 
occasion  to  the  exposed  roots  of  the  teeth,  does  not  counter- 
balance any  benefit  that  may  result  from  it  as  a  cleansing  and 
alterative  agent.  Hence  we  must  be  confined  to  kreosote, 
iodine,  and  the  non-bone  eroding  stiptics  and  astringents  alone, 
or  in  any  suitable  vehicle,  as  glycerine.  After  the  discharge 
has  been  controled,  milder  dressings  may  be  employed,  always 
bearing  in  mind,  that  they  must  be  sufficiently  often,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  neutralize  any  exudation,  and  prevent  it 
from  becoming  acrid  or  offensive.  As  in  all  fistulas,  or  deep 
ulcerations,  the  granulations  and  regenerations  should  always 
proceed  from  the  bottom  towards  the  top,  it  is  desirable  to  fill 
the  cavity  with  lint  to  secure  this  end,  and  also  to  sustain  the 
flaps  of  gum  in  situ,  and  preserve  ready  access  to  the  cavity 
for  examination  or  dressing.  I  have,  however,  seen  some  cases 
where,  from  displacement  of  the  dressing,  the  whole  cavity 
filled  up  with  a  fleshy,  fibrous  mass,  which  afterwards  ossified. 
It  was  apparently  a  matrix  for  ossific  deposite. 

Having  thus  shown  the  general  condition  and  treatment  of 
such  cases,  I  will  give  some  of  the  details  of  a  single  case, 
premising  that,  while  the  topical  treatment  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited as  to  material,  the  constitutional  must  depend  on  the  in- 
dications and  condition  of  the  patient. 

A.  B.,  aged  about  forty,  tall,  well  built,  full  habit,  flesh  rather 
of  a  puffy  character,  more  indicative  of  a  weak,  than  a  strong 
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constitution ;  consulted  me  for  a  chronic  discharge  from  a 
fistula  of  about  ten  years'  duration.  It  had  not  been  very 
troublesome,  but  the  discharge  was  abundant.  The  fistula 
opened  between  the  apices  of  the  lateral  and  central  incisors. 
It  was  small,  admitting  only  a  delicate  probe,  which  passed 
down  through  the  thickness  of  the  jaw  to  the  floor  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  membrane  of  which  was  pendulous,  or 
pouched ;  and  the  probe  could  be  felt  through  it,  with  the 
finger,  over  a  space  from  nearly  opposite  the  first  molar  to  a 
point  barely  escaping  the  Anterior  Palatine  Fossa.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  pressing  his  tongue  against  the  pouch,  by 
which  means  he  forced  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  through 
the  fistula,  after  which  the  membrane  would  remain  more 
nearly  in  its  natural  position,  until  it  was  pressed  back  by  a 
re-accumulation.  If  it  was  injected  with  water,  to  wash  it 
out,  he  would  eject  it  in  the  same  way.  The  cavity  was  large, 
occupying  the  whole  thickness  of  the  jaw,  except  the  anterior 
plate,  and  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  central,  lateral  incisors 
and  that  of  the  canine  tooth.  Astringent  washes  were  applied 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  stiffen  and  keep  the  parts  as  much 
in  place  as  possible  ;  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  was  enlarged, 
the  cavity  syringed,  and  dressed  at  different  times  with  iodine, 
kreosote,  tannin,  etc.,  but  the  discharge  was  intractible.  The 
central  incisor  was  treated  and  plugged,  the  pulp  having  been 
dead  many  years,  and  the  cavity  of  decay  plugged  with  a  soft 
gold  filling.  As  he  was  moderately  fleshy,  and  his  general 
appearance  did  not  show  any  marked  weakness,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  at  first  to  resort  to  constitutional  treatment. 
But,  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  some  Tonsilitis  and  Pharyn- 
geal irritation,  and  it  was  recollected  that  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  he  became  suddenly  sick,  accompanied  with  emaciation, 
anaemia  and  alopecia,  which  became  permanent.  At  that 
time  he  was  long  under  treatment,  and  he  resorted  to  change 
of  air.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  I  put  him  on 
Compound  Syrup  Sars.,  and  three  grain  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassa,  subsequently  increased  to  five  grains  three  times  a 
day.  Soon  after  this,  the  discharge  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
formation  of  new  bone.    Everything  was  progressing  well ; 
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the  large  cavity  was  filling  up,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be 
absent  a  few  weeks,  partly  on  business,  but  more  as  an  excur- 
sion to  the  country,  from  which  good  results  were  expected. 
During  his  absence,  the  dressing  was  applied  imperfectly,  and 
the  internal  remedies  discontinued.  He  returned,  having  a 
cold,  considerable  tonsilitis,  and  general  throat  irritation,  for 
which  he  consulted  his  physician.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
charge re-appeared,  and  the  newly  formed  bone  rapidly  dis- 
appeared. He  was  soon  back  to  the  old  place  again.  Treat- 
ment was  resumed,  and  a  favorable  impression  made,  but  he 
soon  refused  to  take  the  internal  remedies,  alleging  they  irri- 
tated his  stomach.  The  cavity  began  to  fill  up,  and  the  case 
to  look  favorable,  when  I  was  obliged  to  discontinue  dressing 
it,  from  a  dislocation  that  confined  me  to  my  room.  He  con- 
tinued the  dressings  for  a  time,  when  there  being  no  uneasi- 
ness or  discharge,  they  were  discontinued ;  and  five  months 
afterwards,  when  I  again  saw  him,  the  palative  bone  was  en- 
tirely reformed,  the  cavity  filled  up,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  depression  at  the  mouth  of  the  old  fistula,  which  would, 
evidently,  soon  disappear. 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  an  interesting  case.  The  alopecia, 
tonsilitis,  ulceration  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  the  palatine 
process,  without  any  sufficient  local  cause,  and  the  marked 
improvement  following  the  exhibition  of  hydriodate  of  pot- 
assa,  all  point  to  a  constitutional  cause  that  tended  towards 
the  periosteum.  That  having  been  removed,  the  lining  mem- 
brane or  periosteum  stimulated,  and  a  general  cleanliness  pre- 
served, the  formation  of  bone  of  repair  was  rapid  and  satis- 
factory. It  also  shows  that  the  new  bone  has  at  first  a  low 
vitality,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  rapid  disintegration  from 
any  blood  poison,  or  a  low  condition  of  the  system.  During 
all  such  cases,  I  have  found  it  particularly  desirable  to  keep 
the  patient  on  a  diet  that  is  easily  assimulable,  and  convertible 
into  new  tissue  and  bone. 
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The  accompanying  cut  is 
from  a  model,  taken  of 
this  mouth.  It  represents 
the  pendulous  or  pouched 
condition  of  the  membrane 
of  the  palatinearch,  and  the 
cavity,  in  the  bone,  is  as  near 
as  it  could  be  made  from 
measurement  through  the 
fistulous  opening. 


I  have  treated  several  cases  that  had  been  treated  by  others, 
where  the  exposed  bone,  Crusta  Petrosa,  was  badly  excoriated 
and  blackened  by  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  corroding  reme- 
dies, supposed  to  be  some  strong  preparation  of  iron.  The 
case  where  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  used,  was  the  most 
unfavorable  of  all.  There  was  satisfactory  formation  of  new 
bone,  but  the  root  of  the  tooth  was  so  much  injured,  rough- 
ened, and  pitted,  there  was  little  hope  it  would  be  covered 
with  periosteum  ;  or  that  there  would  be  any  harmony  be- 
tween the  parts.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  necrosis  of  the 
intra-maxillary  bone,  caused  by  Typhoid  fever,  sent  me  by 
physicians.  The  persons  were  very  weak  and  low  from  the 
abundant  discharge,  and  one  from  having  been  repeatedly 
bled ;  but,  under  a  proper  exhibition  of  tonics,  after  the  remo- 
val of  the  dead  bone,  and  arrest  of  the  discharge,  the  result 
was  satisfactory.  They  are  well  represented  by  the  accompa- 
cut.    The  cavitv  was 


nymg 

filled  up,  and  new  sockets 
formed  for  the  teeth.  An- 
other interesting  class  of 
cases  consists  in  an  absess 
at  the  root  of  a  sound  tooth 
in  healthy  subjects,  accom- 
panied with  considerable  ex- 
cavation of  the  jaw  ;  when 
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the  discharge,  instead  of  pointing  outwards 
has  'ill  its  way  through  the  socket,  follow- 
ing the  root  to  the  edge  of  the  gum  as  seen 
in  the  accompanying  cut. 

In  >uch  cases,  the  re-production  of  bone 
around  the  apex  of  the  root  is  satisfactory, 
and  not  difficult  to  produce  ;  but  I  failed 
to  till  up  the  groove  in  the  socket,  which 
might  be  due  to  want  of  time,  as  persons 
having  such  disease  are  impatient  of  treat- 
ment, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  have  since 
granulated,  or  filled  up.  If  a  piece  of  periosteum  were 
transplanted  to  the  place,  I  think  the  re-production  would  be 
facilitated. 

Cases  of  Necrosis  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla,  whether  caused 
by  Phosphorus  or  otherwise,  where  the  thickened  periosteum 
can  be  easily  peeled  off,  are  rapidly  re-produced.  I  have 
never  met  but  a  case  of  partial  necrosis  of  that  jaw,  and  the 
re-production  was  easily  effected.  But  Caries  of  the  Superior 
Maxillary  and  palatine  bones  is  more  intractible,  and  requires 
a  longer  and  somewhat  different  treatment.  In  such  cases  I 
have  sometimes  proposed  to  dissect  the  membrane  from  the 
floor  of  the  cavity,  and  raise  it  up  in  hopes  of  a  more  speedy 
re-production.  Even,  if  necrosis  supervene,  the  cure  would 
probably  be  accelerated  as  it  is  more  easily  managed  than 
caries;  but  the  difficulty  of  dissecting  it  up  from  under  the 
projecting  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  the  want  of  suitable  instru- 
ments has  hitherto  prevented  the  trial.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, in  this  place,  that  the  first  favorable  symptom  is  often 
found  in  the  comfortable  feeling  of  the  patient — the  absence 
of  that  undefined  uneasiness  often  accompanying  such  cases. 
The  parts  feel  natural,  that  is,  there  is  nothing  to  attract 
attention  to  them. 

I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  general  chracteristics  of  these 
diseases,  as  seen  in  the  cases  that  have  come  before  me. 
Whatever  aberrations  there  were,  were  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous or  important  to  call  for  special  mention,  or  to  constitute 
exceptions.    Further  observations  and  experience  may  show 
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new  phases,  or  develop  a  treatment,  by  which  the  cure  may 
be  facilitated,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  treatment  must  con- 
tinue to  be  substantially  the  same.  These  cases  are  interest- 
ing to  me,  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  another  class  ot  dental 
disease  is  curable  ;  and  still  more  natural  teeth  can  be  retained 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  patients  be  saved  Irom  that  mutilation 
or  disfigurement  that  would  otherwise  be  inevitable.  They 
are,  moreover,  interesting,  because  in  all  cases  of  gum  boil 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  cavity  in  the  jaw,  which  generally 
increases,  and  seldom  or  never  heals  spont  aneously,  but  which 
now  can  be  treated  and  restored.  When  people  shall  become 
more  impressed  with  the  value  of  their  teeth,  and  the  incubus 
of  mechanical  dentistry  shall  cease  to  weigh  them  down, 
remedial  treatment  will  be  appreciated  ;  and  if  ulcerations 
are  less  because  the  teeth  are  better  cared  for,  the  teeth  will 
not  be  sacrificed  on  their  account. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


ARTICULATION   AND  ARTICULATORS. 

BY   WM.   G.   A.   BON  WILL. 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  very  little  has  been  said,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  not  much  done  to  improve  it.  I  think  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  artificial  dentures  inserted  are  so  im- 
perfectly antagonized,  that  instead  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bicuspids  and  molars  being  in  contact,  not  more  than  one  or 
two,  or  three  at  farthest,  are  made  to  articulate. 

Having  felt  the  need  of  a  more  perfect  articulator,  I  have 
constructed,  and  here  place  before  you,  one  that  I  fhink  will 
answer  all  practical  purposes. 

At  a  glance,  any  one  can  readily  understand  its  modus 
operandi.  All  the  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  are  gained,  and 
from  the  one  base  fifty  cases  can  be  articulated.  80  soon  as 
one  is  done  remove  the  cast  and  put  in  another.  By  all  other 
such  fixtures  but  one  at  a  time  can  be  attended  to  without 
making  a  new  cast.  The  standard  guageing  the  width  of  jaws, 
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(for  length  of  teeth)  is  made  without  screw,  a  graduated  scale 
being  substituted.  Let  the  prop  stand  in  the  same  central 
slat  when  the  casts  are  being  run;  then,  if  desirable,  can  slide 
the  prop  back  and  forth  to  suit  the  teeth  selected  for  the  case. 

A  few  words  upon  the  manner  of  articulating.  The  articu- 
lation'of  artificial  teeth  should  be  as  perfect  as  those  of  the 
natural  denture  ;  and  more  so,  where  possible.  It  is  compar- 
atively easy  to  grind  the  surfaces  tlat,  and  in  this  way  get  a 
close  union  of  surfaces. 

I  conceive  a  partial  or  full  denture  should  be  so  made,  that 
in  whatever  position  the  jaw  may  be  thrown,  enough  of  the 
teeth  should  antagonize  to  prevent  the  "tilting"  of  the  plate, 
and  insure  perfective  mastication  from  sufficient  roughened 
surface  being  brought  in  contact.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
that  the  outer  bicusps  and  molars  of  the  lowar  jaw  should 
strike  the  centre  of  the  upper  bicusps  and  molars,  but  every 
point  upon  the  inside  of  them  should  come  in  contact,  except 
the  inner  cusp  of  the  inferior  first  bicusp  ;  the  outer  cusp  alone 
touching.  At  the  same  time  you  are  articulating  them  with 
the  jaAV  in  its  normal  or  straight  position,  the  articulator  should 
be  thrown  to  either  side  to  see  if  the  outer  cusps  of  the  in- 
ferior bicusps  and  molars  come  rightly  in  contact  with  the 
outer  cusps  of  the  superior  on  the  one  side,  and  the  inner 
cusps  on  the  other.  The  grinders  should  not  be  allowed  to 
approach  each  other  so  far,  that  the  incisors  will  be  struck 
upon  the  inside,  from  the  lateral  motion.  This  should  be  very 
carefulty  looked  after,  for  many  a  set  of  perfect  fitting  teeth 
has  been  useless  from  losing  sight  of  this  fact.  The  arch  of 
the  incisors  should  correspond  with  the  depth  of  the  "  ovu 
bite."  If  too  contracted  at  the  superior  cuspids,  the  plate  will 
be  displaced  before. the  grinders  strike;  or  if  right  here,  the 
centrals  may  be  too  flat  and  still  displacement  be  the  result, 
and  the  lateral  motion  so  contracted  that  this  all-important 
feature  in  mastication  is  lost.  The  bicuspids  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  come  nearly  over  the  centre  of  the  base  of  plate 
in  the  superior,  and  a  little  inside  of  centre  in  the  inferior 
jaw.  By  thus  placing  them,  the  mouth  is  not  only  improved, 
but  the  efficiency  of  the  artificial  denture  enhanced.  Suppose, 
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for  instance,  the  inner  cusps  of  the  superior  bicusps  strike  the 
outer  cusps  oi  the  inferior  (when  the  mouth  is  closed  straight) 
what  will  be  the  effect  when  closed  laterally  ?  The  superior 
bicusps  would  be  useless  upon  the  side  where  you  would 
naturally  chew.  The  superior  bicusps  and  molars  should  hug 
the  inferiors  closely,  leaving  a  little  projection  or  lapping,  and 
the  second  molars  and  sapientiaes  should  come  in  direct  con- 
tact, the  whole  surface,  without  overlapping,  and  occasionally 
running  across  the  surface  of  the  inferior  molars  inward. 

To  complete  the  articulation,  which  has  had  to  be  done  in 
the  mouth  heretofore,)  has  been  impracticable,  in  consequence 
of  not  being  able  to  look  from  the  inside  outwards  ;  in  proof 
of  which  look  at  a  set  of  teeth  worn  for  a  season,  and  note  the 
polished  points,  very  few,  indeed,  showing  conclusively  bad 
articulation. 

Nature  has  well  ordered  that  there  should  be  two  joints 
upon  which  the  jaw  should  be  hinged,  instead  of  one.  This 
gives  more  direct  action  to  the  grinders,  causing  them  to  come 
in  contact  altogether,  instead  ot  crossing  each  other  as  if  the 
jaw  operated  from  one  central  joint.  Unless  the  teeth  are  so 
made  that  the  lateral  motions  are  perfect,  the  inferior  jaw  only 
retains  the  up  and  down  action. 

To  those  hereafter  operating  with  this  fixture,  allow  me  a 
word  of  explanation. 

After  the  plate  is  fitted  and  way  articulator  gotten,  place 
the  plate  between  the  jaws  of  the  instrument,  being  sure  that 
the  centre  of  mouth  is  correct,  and  that  the  wire  arches  are 
pushed  up  to  their  places,  (as  marked  on  each.)  Now  pour 
the  plaster  on  to  plate,  and  around  the  arches  sufficient  to 
retain  it,  and  waiting  a  moment  for  plaster  to  set,  turn  it  over 
and  run  the  plaster  upon  the  bite,  or  plate,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  dry,  these  can  be  taken  out  and  another  substituted,  to 
any  number,  without  interfering  with  the  first  one  made.  In 
full  sets,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  way  in  same  posi- 
tion as  when  in  the  mouth.  As  I  before  stated,  the  guage- 
prop  should  be  kept  in  the  central  slat ;  any  change  can  be 
made  after  the  plaster  has  been  deposited.    I  generally  pre- 
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serve  the  way  articulators,  and  get  a  plain  plaster  articulator 
on  the  original  cast :  this  is  to  send  to  the  depot  for  teeth. 

While  talking  about  casts,  allow  me  to  suggest  a  plan  not 
in  general  use.  To  make  a  cast  that  will  not  warp  or  shrink 
from  its  original  shape,  always  pour  as  soon  after  taking  an 
impression  as  possible.  First  run  a  thin  coating  of  plaster, 
just  enough  to  cover  the  impression ;  then  mix  in  with  the 
plaster  as  much  white  sand  as  it  will  hold,  just  plaster  enough 
to  cement  the  sand,  and  pour  upon  the  pure  plaster  first  de- 
posited.   Six  years  trial  has  proven  it  invaluable. 

Spar  or  marble-dust  incorporated  with  the  plaster  for  the 
impression  makes  the  case  more  perfect,  and  will  make  the 
plaster  break  more  easily. 


THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS 
AS  A  BASE  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

BY   J.  ALLEN. 

In  opening  this  subject  for  discussion,  we  will  notice  briefly 
some  of  the  substances  that  have  been  used  as  bases  for  arti- 
ficial dentures,  together  with  their  merits  and  demerits. 

The  researches  of  our  profession  for  suitable  materials  for 
this  purpose  have  been  directed  to  the  animal,  the  vegetable, 
and  the  mineral  kingdoms. 

In  the  first,  bases  were  sought  for  in  the  use  of  the  tusk  of 
the  hippopotamus,  the  walrus,  bone  ivory,  etc.,  which  were 
used  for  a  time  in  this  country,  and  are  still  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  advan- 
tages of  these  substances  for  this  purpose  are,  that  they  can 
be  readily  carved  or  wrought  out  with  suitable  implements 
and  a  properly  constructed  lathe,  so  as  to  fit  a  model  of  the 
mouth  tolerably  well,  and  can  be  worn  with  comparative  ease 
by  the  patient. 

The  objections  to  these  materials  are,  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  become  offen- 
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sive,  and  unnatural  in  appearance,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  gone  out  of  use  in  this  country. 

Tortoise  shell  and  horn  have  also  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  advantages  these  possess  are,  that  by  means  of  hot 
water  or  steam  they  can  be  softened  sufficiently  to  be  easily 
moulded  or  pressed  very  accurately  upon  a  plaster  model,  and 
in  this  way  a  good  fit  to  the  mouth  can  be  obtained.  Bases 
thus  formed  are  smooth  and  pleasant  in  the  mouth,  and  lor  a 
time  they  promise  well.  But  hot  substances,  such  as  drinks 
or  food,  affect  them  so  that  they  do  not  maintain  their  integrity 
when  in  practical  use. 

Without  further  amplification  in  this  direction,  we  will  now 
pass  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  record  here  shows  that 
there  are  certain  vegetable  concretions  obtained  from  tropical 
plants  or  trees  known  as  India  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  which 
by  being  combined  with  sulphur  and  vermilian,  (sulphuret  of 
mercury)  of  nearly  equal  parts  by  weight,  a  base  can  be  form- 
ed which  is  being  extensively  used  and  possesses  the  following 
advantages. 

By  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  can  be  moulded  under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
and  heat,  upon  a  plaster  model,  which  is  a  very  easy  and  accu- 
rate method  of  fitting  the  mouth. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  the  vulcanite  fills  up  the  seams 
and  crevices  around  the  base  of  the  teeth,  and  thus  prevents 
a  lodgement  of  food  and  secretions  that  might  become  vitiated. 

It  is  also  claimed  by  some  that  its  lightness  is  an  advantage, 
especially  for  upper  sets.  This  claim,  however,  is  disputed  by 
others. 

The  objections  to  this  material  as  a  base  are,  its  unnatural 
color,  its  undue  thickness  when  made  sufficiently  strong  for 
practical  use,  its  brittleness  after  having  been  worn  for  a  length 
of  time  in  the  mouth,  the  difficulty  of  repairing  without  weak- 
ening it,  and  the  injurious  effects  it  is  said  to  produce  in  the 
mouths  of  some  persons,  by  softening  the  gums. 

Whether  these  and  other  objections  that  are  urged  against 
its  use  are  valid,  you  who  have  had  experience  in  its  use  will 
be  the  better  able  to  judge. 
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We  will  now  pass  from  the  vegetable  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 

In  this  class  of  nature's  productions,  our  profession  have  ex- 
tended their  researches  to  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
palladium,  alluminum,  tin,  and  also  to  different  metalic  and 
silicious  compounds  for  this  purpose.  Of  these,  gold  and 
platinum  are  probably  the  best  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth. 

Gold  plate,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  carats  fine,  we  think 
the  best  for  partial  cases  Avhere  the  teeth  are  scattering.  It 
possesses  the  requisite  strength  without  being  clumsy  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  durable,  and  can  be  well  adapted  with  proper 
manipulation  to  this  class  of  cases. 

The  principal  objections  to  this  metal  are  the  color  and  the 
liability  to  retain  vitiated  secretions  around  the  base  of  the 
teeth  or  between  the  blocks  (when  used)  and  the  plate  upon 
which  they  are  set. 

Silver  being  only  used  for  temporary  sets,  will  not  claim  our 
attention  at  this  time. 

Palladium  and  alluminum  have  been  used  for  permanent 
sets,  but  neither  has  been  found  to  possess  special  advantages 
over  gold,  but  on  the  contrary  are  considered  inferior. 

Tin  has  also  been  used  as  a  base  by  a  similar  process  to  that 
known  as  cheoplasty,  which  is  considered  by  many  of  our  pro- 
fession who  have  used  it,  as  far  superior  to  that  metal.  This 
base  is  composed  principally  of  a  compound  of  tin,  bismuth, 
lead  and  antimony. 

The  advantage  this  method  has  over  swaged  plates  is,  that 
the  base  is  cast  upon  the  model  with  the  teeth  properly 
arranged  upon  it,  and  by  this  means  it  is  claimed  that  a  more 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  gums  can  be  obtained  than  with 
plates  that  are  struck  up. 

The  principal  objections  to  this  compound  as  a  base  are  the 
unnatural  appearance  of  the  metal  and  its  liability  to  tarnish 
in  the  month. 

Bases  for  artificial  teeth  have  also  been  formed  entirely  of 
minerals,  known  as  porcelain  base. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  style  of  work  are,  that  the 
mineral  compound  when  in  a  plastic  state,  can  be  moulded 
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upon  the  model,  and  then  properly  carved  and  baked,  thus  dis- 
pensing with  a  metal  plate.  It  is  further  claimed  that  its 
being  lighter  than  metalic  plates  adds  to  its  merits. 

The  objections  to  this  method  are  the  difficulties  in  getting 
a  perfect  fit  to  the  mouth  in  consequence  of  the  shrinkage  of 
the  material  in  baking,  and  the  fragility  of  the  work  when 
made. 

Platinum  has  also  its  merits  and  demerits.  In  point  of 
purity  and  its  capability  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical  agents, 
it  has  no  superior.  Unalloyed,  it  is  very  soft  and  can  be  fitted 
with  accuracy  to  the  mouth;  and  yet  this  softness  would 
forbid  its  use  for  this  purpose  if  not  stiffened  or  supported  by 
other  means,  but  when  covered  and  strengthened  as  it  is  when 
used  for  continuous  gum  work,  it  then  has  all  the  firmness  re- 
quisite for  artificial  dentures. 

With  reference  to  the  relative  value  of  the  different  materials 
used  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth,  we  have  found  that  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  the  metal  (platinum)  with  the  mineral 
compound,  as  above  stated,  we  are  enabled  to  reach  a  higher 
point  of  perfection  than  we  have  ever  seen  attained  in  any 
other  way. 

And  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  materials  of  which  this  style  of  work  is  formed,  the  truth- 
fulness with  which  the  teeth,  gums,  roof  and  ruga  of  the  mouth 
can  be  made  to  represent  the  natural  organs,  and  the  few  real 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  it,  we  feel  assured  that  it 
will  ultimately  command  the  attention  and  confidence  of  our 
best  practitioners,  who  are  ever  ambitious  to  do  the  best,  not 
the  cheapest  work  for  their  patrons. 

And  this  conviction  has  steadily  gained  strength  as  time  has 
rolled  on,  and  given  your  Speaker  over  ten  years  of  practical 
experience,  which  has  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  confronted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
system. 

True,  it  is  more  difficult  to  execute,  and  requires  more  time 
and  skill  in  manipulation,  than  most  of  the  other  methods  now 
in  vogue.  But  suppose  it  does  ;  if  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
why  spare  the  pains.    It  requires  time,  perseverance  and  skill 
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to  convert  the  mulberry  leaf  into  satin  ;  but  when  it  is  accom- 
plished, a  rich  reward  awaits  him  whose  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIETIES. 

BY  J.  TAFF- 

Dental  Societies  have  within  a  brief  period  increased  in 
number,  magnitude  and  importance,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  their  status  and  condition, 
there  will  necessarily  be  many  things  escape  notice  that 
should  be  recorded. 

It  will,  however,  be  the  intention  and  effort  of  your  com- 
mittee to  present  the  more  important,  and  leading  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject. 

Associated  effort  is  one  of  the  prominent  elements  of  pro- 
gress and  success  in  our  profession.  This  is  true  in  reference 
to  almost  every  avocation  or  pursuit  in  which  men  engage ; 
but  especially  is  it  true  in  regard  to  those  that  are  in  a  state 
of  incipiency  and  development. 

Dentistry,  and  indeed  medical  science,  and  practice  in  all 
departments,  is  in  this  developing  stage,  and  should  receive 
all  the  influence  and  aid  that  may  in  any  wise  contribute  to  its 
growth. 

No  other  agency  will  or  can  accomplish  that  which  should 
be  done  by  association ;  it  has  its  peculiar  function,  that 
nothing  else  can  even  imitate.  This  is  most  apparent  when 
we  compare  the  man  professionally  isolated  with  him  who 
has  frequent  and  close  intercourse  wTith  his  brethren,  it  is  so 
apparent  that  the  attempt  to  make  the  comparison  here  seems 
superfluous.  Conjoined  effort  always  effects  the  greatest 
results ;  hence  the  importance  of  those  engaged  in  a  common 
cause  conferring  much  and  often  together. 

Never  before  has  the  profession  of  our  choice  made  such 
rapid  progress  as  now.    This   is  so  apparent  that  even 
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even  those  outside  of  the  profession,  see  it  and  wonder ;  and 
this  is  the  result  to  a  large  extent  of  associated  effort,  and  the 
condition  it  necessarily  brings  about.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  your  committee  is  able  to  report  that  all  the  local 
societies,  represented  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  body,  are  in 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition, — at  least  so  far  as  we  are 
advised — and  have  been  actively  engaged  in  their  legitimate 
work  during  the  year. 

That  there  should  be  some  variety  in  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  work  accomplished  by  the  different  societies  is  to  be 
expected,  and  is  indeed  desirable,  but  that  every  one  is  able 
to  render  a  good  account,  there  is  no  doubt. 

In  all  the  societies  there  have  been  additions  during  the 
year,  and  in  some  a  very  large  increase,  and  the  character  of 
the  material  constituting  that  increase  is  most  gratifying.  It 
is  the  industrious,  energetic,  persevering,  and  progressive 
members  of  the  profession — those  who  have  a  warm  interest 
in  its  advancement  and  welfare. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  societies  heretofore  repre- 
sented in  this  association,  is  not  more  gratifying  to  any  well- 
wisher  of  his  profession,  than  the  fact,  that  within  the  last 
year,  quite  a  number  of  new  societies  have  been  organized ; 
stimulated  no  doubt,  thus,  to  some  extent  by  the  radiating  in- 
fluence of  this  body,  as  well  as  by  that  professional  enthusi- 
asm which  has  seemed  recently  to  vivify  and^r^  the  profes- 
sion throughout  the  country. 

The  following  societies  have  been  organized  since  the  last 


meeting  of  this  association,  viz : 

1.  Merrimack  Valley  Dental  Society  Lowell,  Mass. 

2.  Connecticut  Valley  Dental  Society  Springfield. 

3.  Iowa  State  Dental  Society  Davenport,  Iowa. 

4.  Delaware  Dental  Society  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

5.  New  Haven  Dental  Society  New  Haven,  Conn. 

6.  Chicago  Dental  Society  Chicago,  111. 

7.  New  London  Dental  Society  New  London,  Conn. 

8.  Susquehannah  Dental  Society  Danville,  Pa. 

9.  Hudson  Valley  Dental  Societv  Troy,  N.  Y. 

10.  Buffalo  Dental  Association/  Buffalo  N.  Y. 

11.  Wabash  Valley  Dental  Society  Lafayette,  Ind. 

12.  Albany  Dental  Societv  Albany,  N.  Y. 

lo.  Louisville  Dental  Society  Louisville,  Ky. 

14.  Massachusetts  Dental  Society  Boston. 
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From  this  we  see  there  has  been  a  greater  number  of  So- 
cieties formed  within  the  last  year,  than  in  the  last  ten 
years  previous,  and  this  too  while  so  many  discourgements  rest- 
ed so  oppressively  upon  all  classes  of  people.  Perhaps  the  very 
ordeal  through  which  our  people  are  passing,  infuses  energy 
and  activity.  So  numerous  have  become  the  societies  repre- 
sented in  this  body,  that  your  committee  find  it  impossible  to 
make  an  extended  report  upon  each  one.  We  will  endeavor 
to  bring  together  and  present  for  your  consideration  some  of 
the  leading  particulars  in  reference  to  most  of  them.  Any 
failure  on  the  part  of  your  committee  to  elaborate  that  which 
is  interesting,  or  important  must  be  attributed  to  inability 
rather  than  intention,  for  your  committee  as  such  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  all  the  societies  here  represented. 

In  regard  to  societies  heretofore  represented  there  need  not 
be  a  repetition  of  the  points  presented  in  the  last  report. 

In  this  report  we  will  refer  to  the  various  societies  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

Albany  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  January  last,  with 
seven  members,  and  meets  monthly.  Its  work  thus  far  has 
consisted  in  effecting  a  thorough  organization.  It  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  a  warm  interest  in  the  profession,  and 
there  is  every  assurance  that  this  society  will  result  in  great 
good  to  the  profession  in  that  vicinity.  It  now  numbers  fif- 
teen members.  The  officers  are  :  Robert  Nelson,  President ; 
J.  A.  Perkins,  Vice-President ;  W.  F.  Winne,  Secretary ;  B. 
Wood,  corresponding  Secretary  ;  G.  Griffin,  Treasurer. 
Brooklyn  Dental  Society — Continues  in  the  same  flourishing 
condition  as  reported  last  year.  It  has  added  considerable  to 
its  membership  now  numbering  sixty  members — last  year 
forty.  The  utmost  harmony  and  concert  of  action  prevails. 
There  is  great  freedom  in  the  discussions.  Essays  are 
presented  and  discussed  at  every  meeting.  The  meetings  of 
this  society  are  characterized  by  the  promptness  of  the  mem- 
bers, there  are  upon  an  average  thirty-five  members  at  each 
meeting. 

This  Society  is  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  New  York 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  for  the  establishment  of  a  Insti 
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tute  of  Dental  Science,  and  from  intimations  we  have,  the  en- 
terprise will  be  eminently  successful.  It  is  the  intention  of 
those  engaged  to  place  it  at  once  upon  a  basis,  inferior  to  no 
similar  institution  in  the  world  ;  and  from  the  energy  put  forth, 
we  doubt  not  it  will  be  a  success. 

The  Society  meets  regularly  every  two  weeks.  The 
unanimity  that  prevails  is  remarkable,  and  rather  surprising 
to  outsiders. 

The  officers  are  : — 

President,  W.  A.  Parks  ;  Vice-President,  A.  .L  Harris  ; 
Secretary,  Wm.  B,  Hurd  ;  Corresponding  Secretary.  W.  H. 
Atkinson  ;  Treasurer,  J.  Allen. 

Baffalo  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  March  with  eigh- 
teen members,  it  now  has  twenty  It  embraces  all  the  ac- 
tive members  of  the  profession  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity. 
It  has  a  good  organization  and  will  be  productive  of  great 
good  to  the  profession  in  that  vicinity. 

President,  Geo.  E. Hayes ;  Vice-President,  E.  P.  Snow:  Se- 
cretary, Geo.  B.  Snow;  Treasurer,  J.  Weatherill. 

Connecticut  VaUey  Dental  Society — Was  formed  Novem- 
ber 10,  1803,  in  Springfield,  Mass.  It  now  has  thirty-five  ac- 
tive members.  It  meets  semi-annually  at  such  place  as  may 
be  designated.  It  is  in  an  active  and  nourishing  condition,  and 
is  producing  good  results  for  the  profession  in  that  part  of  New 
England.  It  is  composed  of  members  of  the  profession  from 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  F.  Searle,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  0. 
R,  Post,  Brattleboro,  Vt,;  Secretary,  L.  D.  Shepherd,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  Treasurer,  H.  M  Miller,  Westfield,  Mass. 

An  unusual  degree  of  unanimity,  zeal,  and  devotedness  are 
manifested  in  all  the  proceedings. 

Central  Neiv  York  Dental  Society. — This  Association  is 
now  in  its  second  year  of  active  operations,  and  is  progressing 
well.  It  organized  with  twenty-nine  members.  It  now  num- 
bers thirty-four.    It  meets  semi-annually. 
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President,  S.  B.  Palmer;  Corresponding  Secretary,  P.  Har- 
ris, of  Skaneatles  ;  Recording  Secretary,  S.  G.  Martin. 

Chicago  Dental  Society  was  organized  February  8,  1864, 
with  twelve  members,  and  meets  monthly.  It  is  but  recently 
fully  organized.  It  is  composed  of  good  and  energetic  men, 
who  will,  doubtless,  make  a  good  report  of  themselves  through 
their  Society.  We  would  suggest  that  this  Society  should 
gather  in  from  its  vicinity,  a  considerable  number  of  the  pro- 
fession who  cannot  be  elsewhere  attached.  Some  of  the  older 
Societies  have  been  very  remiss  in  this  particular,  especially 
those  in  cities.  There  has  not,  certainly  in  some  cases,  been 
sufficient  effort  made  to  interest  and  bring  in  those  in  the 
respective  vicinities. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  Dr.  E.  W.  Hadley ;  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Young  ; 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  W.  Sawyer; 
Treasurer,  J.  C.  Dean  ;  Librarian,  W.  W.  Allport.  There  are 
now  twenty-four  members. 

Cincinnati  Dental  Society. — This  Society  has  proceeded 
with  its  legitimate  work  during  the  last  year,  meeting  semi- 
monthl}T,  with  few  exceptions.  Its  operations  have  been  of  a 
quiet  character ;  perhaps,  more  so  than  they  should  have  been ; 
but  the  members  have  a  good  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
they  enjoy  in  thus  meeting  together.  We  suggest  that  this 
Society  has  some  good  material  in  sufficiently  near  proximity 
to  be  gathered  in  should  the  effort  be  made  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  officers  are  : 

President,  Dr.  A.  Berry;  Recording  Secretary,  Wm.  Taft; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  Collins;  Treasurer,  TI.  R.  Smith. 

There  are  now  three  permaiu  nt  members  in  this  body  from 
that  Society. 

Delaware  Dental  Society  was  organized  October  1,  1803,  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  It  has  just  got  into  active  oparation, 
and  starts  well.  It  has  recently  made  a  movement  by  which 
it  will  embrace  a  larger  number  of  the  profession,  and,  in  con- 
seqence  of  this,  it  will,  in  the  future,  meet  quarterly  at  such 
place  as  may  be  selected.     On  account  of  this  change, 
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it  is  now  called  the  "Peninsular  Dental  Association." 
The  officers  are  : 

President,  Samuel  Marshall  ;  Vice-President,  W.  G.  A.  Bon- 
well  ;  Eeccording  Secretary,  W.  G.  A.  Bonwell;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  S.  S.  Nones  ;  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Jeffris. 

There  is,  in  this  Society,  such  elements  as  must  make  it  suc- 
cessful. Drs.  Bonwell  and  Marshall  are  delegates  to  this  body. 

Hudson  Valley  Dental  Association  was  organized  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  fifteen  members.  This  So- 
ciety is  constituted  of  members  of  the  profession  of  Troy  and 
vicinity.  It  is  fully  organized,  and  actively  at  work.  Prior 
to  the  attempt,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  members  of  the 
prefession,  in  Troy,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  Den- 
tal Society  there  that  would  act  harmoniously,  but  upon  con- 
sidering the  matter,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  efiort,  where- 
upon it  was  found  to  be  entirely  feasible  and  easily  accom- 
plished, and  receives  the  full  co-operation  of  almost  the  entire 
profession  in  that  vicinity.  The  Constitution  and  B}r-laws  are 
published  hi  a  neat  pamphlet  form. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  H.  H.  Young ;  Vice-President,  S.  D.  French  ;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  S.  J.  Andres ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  S. 
E.  Welch  ;  Treasurer,  O.  E.  Young. 

Indiana  State  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  1856,  at  In- 
dianapolis, with  fourteen  members.  Its  meetings  are  held 
annually,  at  such  place  as  may  be  appointed.  It  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  profession  in  the  State. 
And  though  its  meetings,  one  or  two  years,  were  interrupted, 
yet  it  recently  held  an  interesting  and  profitable  meeting,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  had  quite  a  number  of  accessions.  One 
characteristic  of  this  societ}^  is  that  it  enters  very  thoroughly 
into  the  discussion  of  practical  subjects.  It  is  now,  we  think, 
upon  a  basis  where  no  interruptions  will  break  in  upon  the 
regularity  of  its  meetings.  There  are  from  it  three  permanent 
members  of  this  Association. 

The  officers  are  : 

President,  A.  M.  Moore  ;  Vice-President,  J.  F.  Canine ;  Ee- 
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cording  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  Jos.  Richardson  ;  Treas- 
urer, G.  A.  Wells. 

Iowa  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  18o43,  with  nine 
members.  It  meets  semi-annually,  at  such  place  as  may  be 
chosen.  From  what  we  have  heard  and  seen,  we  doubt  not 
that  this  Society  is  doing  and  will  do  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  profession  in  Iowa.  The  utmost  harmony  and 
unanimity  prevail  in  ail  its  deliberations.  The  last  meeting 
was  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  N.  H.  Tulloss,  Iowa  City  ;  Vice-President,  Wm. 
H.  Robinson,  Davenport;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  A.  J.  Mc- 
Garvy,  DeWitt ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Wm.  O.  Kulp,  Mus- 
catin. 

A  good  account  will,  undoubtedly,  be  rendered  by  this  Soci- 
ety in  the  future.    The  next  meeting  will  oe  held  August  9th. 

Kentucky  State  Dental  Society. — This  Society  remains  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  at  last  report.  The  disturbed  and 
upbroken  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State  has  prevented  the 
Society  from  holding  its  annual  session  during  the  past  year. 
But  we  know  that  when  order  shall  again  be  restored  in 
that  portion  of  our  country,  this  Association  will  early  be 
in  active  duty.  There  are  from  it  three  permanent  members 
of  this  body. 

Merrimack  Valley  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  May, 
1863,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  It  embraces  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  It 
meets  semi-annually,  at  such  place  as  may  be  selected.  A 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held,  in  May  last,  at  Lowell, 
which  was  well  attended  and  much  interest  elicited.  They 
have  published  their  Constitution  and  By-laws,  m  a  neat  form. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  members  would  find  it  profitable 
to  meet  more  frequent,  as  often,  at  least,  as  every  three 
months. 

The  officers  are  : 
President,  A.  Lawrence  ;  Recording  Secretary,  G.  H.  Gerry. 

Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Society  Meets  annually  in  Cin- 
cinnati about  the  20th  of  February.    There  are  now  forty-five 
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active  members.  The  last  regular  meeting  was  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  The  discussions  were  of  a  very  interesting  char- 
acter. Two  medals  are  offered  by  the  Society :  one  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  practical  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  an- 
aesthesia, to  be  presented  according  to  the  regulations  speci- 
fied, and  to  be  approved  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  other,  a  silver  medal,  to  be  given  for  the  most  impor- 
tant invention,  discover}^  or  improvement  during  the  year. 
This  also  to  be  decided  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  This  Society,  though  older  than  any  other  in  ex- 
istence, has  as  much,  if  not  more  vigor  than  at  any 
former  time.  It  lead  the  way  in  entering  systematically  upon 
the  work  of  giving  popular  instruction  in  regard  to  the  care  of 
the  teeth. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  A.  Berry,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Vice-President,  G.  W. 
Keeiy,  Oxford,  O.;  Recording  Secretary,  Geo.  F.  Foote,  Cincin- 
nati, O.;  Corresponding  Secretary,  H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  0.; 
Treasurer,  J.  Taft,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Michigan  Dental  Society. — This  Society  held  its  regular 
annual  meeting  in  January  last  at  Jackson,  Mich.  There  are 
twenty-five  active  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting. 

The  following  are  the  officers,  viz  : 

President,  G.  W.  Stone,  Albion,  Mich.;  Vice-President,  J. 
A.  Watling,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Recording  and  Corresponding 
Secretary,  G.  H.  Mosher,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Treasurer,  C.  B. 
Porter,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  discussions  at  this  meeting  were  very  interesting  and 
instructive,  operations  were  performed  before  the  Society, 
by  the  various  members,  showing  their  respective  meth- 
ods. We  would  suggest  that  something  of  this  kind 
might  be  introduced  into  all  local  Societies  with  great  advan- 
tage ;  for  however  good,  a  description  may  be  of  an  oper- 
ation, it  will  not  come  with  the  same  force  and  accuracy  to 
the  apprehenson  of  most  persons  as  a  demonstration.  Per- 
haps such  demonstrations  are  not  always  practicable,  where, 
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for  instance,  meetings  are  held  in  the  evening;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  they  are  practicable. 

Massachusetts  Dental  Association. — The  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Association  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, May  16,  at  which  the  following  named  persons  were 
chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  C.  N.  Keep  ;  Vice-President,  I.  J.  Weatherbee  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  T.  H.  Chandler;  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry, E.  C.  Rolfe;  Treasurer,  S.  J.  McDougall ;  Librarian,  E.  N. 
Harris. 

The  Society  appointed  a  Committee,  and  gave  them  author- 
ity and  power  to  prepare  and  issue  a  popular  essay,  for  distri- 
bution by  the  members. 

New  York  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons. — This  Society  is 
still  in  active  operation.  It  now  meets  semi-annually  instead 
of  annually,  as  at  last  report.  There  has,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  membership,  now  amounting  to 
fifty-three,  and  great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  meetings  by 
the  profession  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  The  meetings  are 
largely  attended.  This  Society  is  acting  most  cordially  and 
harmoniously  with  the  Brooklyn  Society,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Dental  Institute,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sult Will  be  such  as  will  meet  the  approbation  and  congratu- 
lation of  the  entire  profession.  Such  an  institution  is  very 
much  needed  in  New  York,  as  that  is  one  of  the  great  cen- 
ters of  the  profession  in  the  United  States.  The  entire  free- 
dom with  which  the  members  discuss  all  questions  that  are 
presented  for  their  consideration,  is  remarkable  and  worthy  of 
emulation.  The  officers  are  elected  semi-annually,  and  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

President,  Wm.  B.  Hurd;  Recording  Secretary,  C.  D.  Allen; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  P.  Fitch;  Treasurer,  G.  A.Mills. 

Northern  Ohio  Dental  Association. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  m  Cleveland  on  Tuesday,  May  3d, 
1864.  The  meeting  was  wTeil  attended.  A  number  of  inter- 
esting papers  were  read. 

The  officers  are  : 

President,  B.  Strickland,  Cleveland,  0.;  Vice-President,  C. 
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Palmer,  Warren,  0.;  Recording  Secretary,  B.  F.  Robinson. 

N&w  Haven  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  April  last, 
with  twelve  members.  Its  regular  meetings  are  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  It  embraces  the  dentists  of 
New  Haven  and  vicinity. 

The  afficers  are : 

President,  J.  T.  Metcalf;  Vice-President,  S.  Mallett;  Secre- 
tary, C.  L.  Smith;  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Smith;  Librarian,  J.  D. 
Biggs; 

Drs.  J.  T.  Metcalf,  E.  Strong,  and  C.  L.  Smith  were  appoint- 
ed delegates  to  this  Association.  We  expect  good  results 
from  the  New  Haven  Society  in  the  future.  It  has  made  a 
good  beginning.  In  June  it  met  with  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Society,  at  Hartford,  and  these,  with  quite  a  number  of  other 
members  of  the  profession,  constituted  a  good  union  meeting. 
Doubtless  such  union  and  intercourse  could  frequently  be  en- 
gaged in  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

New  London  Dental,  Society  was  organized  in  May  last, 
upon  the  call  of  a  number  of  the  dentists  of  that  vicinity.  The 
utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed  in  all  their  delib- 
erations. Those  who  had  hitherto  been  separated  and  isolated, 
found  it  good  to  meet  together,  and  take  council  one  with  an- 
other. It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  not  less  to  themselves  than 
to  others,  that  they  could  meet  and  consult  with  such  unanim 
ity. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  W.  W.  Sheffield. 
Secretary,  Wm.  Allender. 

Odontographies  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — This  Society 
keeps  up  its  regular  monthly  meetings  with  growing  interest 
and  effect.  Though  organized  but  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
it  has  made  its  influence  felt  and  recognized  wherever  the 
profession  has  an  existence.  It  has  struck  out  from  the  ordi- 
nary routine  channels  of  Society  work.  They  have,  within 
the  last  year,  given  a  gold  medal  for  a  valuable  invention  and 
improvement.  They  have  also  had  interesting  anatomical,  phy- 
siological and  pathological  demonstrations.  There  is  usually 
a  considerable  number  of  the  profession  present  who  are  not 
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members  of  the  Society.     This  fact  speaks  well  for  the  charac- 
ter of  its  exercises. 
The  officers  are : 

President,  Dr.  C.  A.  Kingsbury;  Vice-President,  J.  L.  Sues- 
serott;  Recording  Secretary.  R.  J.  Hoffner;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  J.  H.  McQuillen  ;  Treasurer,  Thos.  Wardle ;  Libra- 
rian, Wm.  P.  Henry. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  the  3d  of  May  last,  the 
Secretary  stated  that  he  had,  upon  the  rolls,  the  names  of  fif- 
ty-live members.  Of  these,  thirty  were  active,  nineteen  were 
corresponding,  and  six  Honorary.  Fifteen  regular  and  adjourn- 
ed meetings  had  been  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  which 
a  number  of  essays  had  been  read  and  discussed. 

Ohio  Dental  College  Association. — The  chief  object  of 
tin's  Society  is  the  sustaining,  directing,  and  controling  one  of 
our  Dental  Colleges.  The  property  of  the  Institution  is  owned 
by  the  Association,  in  the  form  of  stock.  It  does  not  seek  to 
influence  the  profession,  except  through  the  agency  of  the 
College. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  Chas.  Bonsall;  Vice-President,  G.  Watt ;  Secre- 
tary, J.  Taft ;  Treasurer,  J.  Taylor. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons. — This  So- 
ciety has  been  in  active  operation  during  the  last  year. 

The  association  now  numbers  ninety-two  active  members. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  Dr.  W.  W.  Fouche  ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  A.  Rob- 
erts ;  Recording  Secretary,  Jas.  Truman ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, G.  W.  Ellis  ;  Treasurer,  S.  Dillingham ;  Librarian,  T. 
L.  Buckingham. 

This  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest,  being  organized  in  1845, 
and  is  most  extensively  known.  More  care  was  employed  in  its 
organization,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  Society  of  that  time. 

It  holds  four  Stated  meetings  during  the  year,  commencing 
with  the  annual  Stated  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
2nd,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December  ;  3rd,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  February ;  4th,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 

Twelve  monthly  meetings  are  also  held  upon  the  second 
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Tuesday  of  each  month,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  reading  of 
essays  and  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  the  dental  profession  and  collateral  sciences. 

Pittsburg  Dental  Society. — This  Society  has  continued  its 
regular  monthly  meetings  with  constantly  increasing  interest 
and  efficiency.  The  meetings  are  well  sustained.  There  are 
twenty-six  active  members,  being  some  increase  since  last  re 
port.  The  Dental  Institute,  or  Hospital  established  by  this  So- 
ciety, has  been  temporarily  suspended,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  incumbent.  It  is  the  intention 
to  open  it  again  so  soon  as  practicable. 

The  officers  are  elected  annually.    They  are  as  follows  : 

President,  M.  E.  Gillspie ;  Vice-President,  Calvin  King  ;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  J.  D.  White  ;  Treasurer,  H.  Manchester. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  July  122,  to  inves- 
tigate the  facts  connected  with  the  recent  death  by  chloroform 
in  the  practice  of  one  of  its  members.  The  investigation  ex- 
honorated  the  member  from  all  blame  in  the  administration  of 
chloroform. 

St.  Louis  Dental  Society  is  in  good  working  condition.  It 
meets  monthly.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  Society  in  which  a 
greater  freedom  of  discussion  and  harmony  of  action  is  enjoy- 
ed than  here. 

It  meets  monthly.  Demonstrations  and  illustrations  con- 
stitute a  prominent  feature  of  its  operations. 

Western  New  York  Dental  Society. — This  Society  was  or- 
ganized previous  to  the  last  meeting  of  this  body,  but  there 
were  no  delegates  present,  but  now  it  is  fully  represented  here. 
This  Society  meets  semi-annually  at  such  place  as  may  be  se- 
lected. The  papers  and  discussions  have  been  of  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  character.  This  Society  has  appoint- 
ed a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  writing  a 
history  of  Dentistry  in  Western  New  York.  This,  we  think, 
an  important  work,  and  one  to  which  attention  should  be  giv- 
en in  many  localities.  Where  there  have  been  worthy  pio- 
neers, the  memories  of  their  lives  and  doings  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

There  are  sixty -five  active  members. 
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The  officers  are : 

President,  Dr.  B.  T.  Whitney;  Vice-President,  Dr.  L.  W. 
Bristol  :  Secretary,  Dr.  Co] man  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Wood. 

Western  Dental  Society. — This  Society  was  organized  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  vigorous  operation  all  the  time 
since.    It  meets  annually  at  such  place  as  may  be  chosen. 

It  has  been  very  efficient  in  its  operations. 

The  officers  are : 

President,  J.  P.  Abell ;  Recording  Secretary,  0.  W.  Spald- 
ing ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  A.  Bogue. 

From  this  hasty  and  very  imperfect  sketch,  it  is  apparent 
that,  in  the  matter  of  associated  effort,  there  has  been  far  more 
accomplished  than  ever  in  the  same  time  before.  A  new  zeal 
and  energy  seem  to  have  pervaded  the  profession.  In  this, 
there  is  a  great  earnest  of  grand  results  for  the  future;  What 
that  future  will  bring  forth,  none  can  tell  or  imagine. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  all  practicable  and  le- 
gitimate aid  be  extended  by  this  body  to  all  local  Societies, 
where  such  aid  is  required,  and  will  result  in  good.  But  espe- 
cially would  we  suggest  that  the  formation  of  new  Societies 
receive  your  attention  and  encouragement.  The  great  good 
derivable  from  associated  effort,  out-flows  from  local  Societies, 
and  is  far  more  diffused  than  it  is  possible  from  such  a  body  as 
this. 

By  the  united  and  concurrent  effort  of  those  who,  by  right- 
ly directed  influence,  may  be  brought  together,  our  profession 
will  be  disenthralled,  regenerated,  and  redeemed,  when  it 
shall  be  esteemed,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  deliver- 
ers of  mankind. 
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DISCUSSIONS  OF  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 
UPON  THE  REPORT  AND  PAPERS  PRESENTED. 

BY  W.  C.  SPALDING. 

Discussion  upon  the  Report  on  Pathology. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Atkinsin  remarked  that 
cells  neither  create  nor  nourish  themselves.  True,  their  pow- 
er to  act  depends  on  their  ability  to  take  in  and  segregate 
their  appropriate  food. — their  first  action  being  a  sense  of  need 
or  privation.  He  said  that  true  progress  could  only  be  made 
by  first  apprehending  and  then  carefully  digesting  the  things 
we  are  taught.  In  this  manner,  do  we  ultimate  the  type  of 
our  individual  qualities,  taking  care,  however,  to  accept  noth- 
ing that  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  understanding. 

Dr.  McQuillen  said:  that  which  I  understand  I  approve, 
that  which  I  do  not  understand  1  believe  may  have  something 
in  it  which  may  be  both  seen  and  used  by  another..  No  cell 
can  create  or  sustain  itself.  We  must  endorse  the  aphorism 
put  forth  and  conclusively  demonstrated  by  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican physiologist  and  pathologist,  of  the  present  day,  that  a 
cell  is  capable  of  self-generation. 

Dr.  Spaldin:  said  that  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Atkinson  that 
what  is  true  of  one  cell  is  also  true  of  an  aggregation  of  cells. 
He  would  go  farther,  and  say  that  it  is  true  of  the  entire  human 
economy  ;  for  he  contended  that  what  is  true  of  particles,  is 
true  of  generals,  for  the  reason  that  generals  were  made  up  of 
particles.  Hence,  the  quality  of  the  larger  must  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  smaller,  of  which  it  is  constituted — as  the  char- 
acter ol  a  community  is  determined  by  that  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  So  the  same  laws  which  govern  and  control 
in  the  formation  and  maintainance  of  cell  growth,  are  those 
which  are  oiDerative  in  the  creation  and  continuation  of  the 
life  of  man.  Man  has  no  life  in  and  of  himself ;  but  is  only  a 
recipient  of  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  individual  cell.  In 
reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Buckingham,  Dr.  S.  stated  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  cells  were 
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alike  in  form  or  function.  The  former  varied  verv  much,  but 
what  he  contended  for  was,  that  whether  we  view  animal  life 
in  its  largest  forms  or  in  the  single  perfected  cell,  we  find  the 
same  principles  governing. 

Dr.  Buckingham  thought  the  position  untenable.  He  be- 
lieved the  cells  of  the  various  tissues  differed  from  each  other. 
In  what  respect  he  was  unable  to  say  but  as  their  functions 
were  so  dissimilar  they  certainly  could  not  be  all  alike.  The 
cells  of  certain  glands  secret  a  peculiar  fluid,  other  glands  secret 
a  different  fluid.  The  cells  of  a  growing  tissue  produce  cells 
of  a  similar  kind,  but  the  cells  of  one  tissue  will  not  produce 
the  cells  which  b  3long  to  another  class  of  tissues,  unless  there 
is  a  new  organ  to  be  formed.  In  such  case  adjoining  tissues 
may  produce  cells  differing  in  function  if  not  in  form  from 
those  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  a  new  cell  may  be 
created,  which  however  he  regarded  as  improbable,  holding 
that  we  have  no  more  right  to  look  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
cell,  than  we  have  for  that  of  a  new  animal. 

Dr.  Shepard  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  related  the  case  of  a  lady 
about  forty  years  of  age,  who  had  an  abscess  which  formed 
during  an  attack  of  ague,  and  was  located  at  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  extraction  of  the  second  bicuspid.  He  found  a  fistu- 
lous opening,  of  several  year's  standing,  opposite  the  root  of 
the  left  central  incisor ;  pressure  on  the  abscess  brought  pus 
from  the  fistula.  Opened  the  abscess,  and  upon  syringing, 
the  water  passed  directly  through  from  abscess  to  fistula 
The  probe  revealed  a  roughened  condition  of  the  bone.  The 
left  maxillary  considerably  wasted.  Used  creosote  and  iodine 
— but  as  he  was  about  leaving  for  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, further  treatment  was  postponed  until  his  return.  Would 
be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  case. 

Dr.  Wetherbee,  of  Boston,  gave  a  description  of  a  case,  dis- 
charging a  very  offensive  pus  at  the  point  of  the  first  bicuspid. 
He  discovered  an  extensive  abscess,  which  lie  opened  from 
the  incisor  to  the  molar,  also  upward  toward  the  lip  and  in- 
ward over  the  palatine  arch ;  syringed,  removed  the  necrosed 
bone,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  which  lie  scraped  ; 
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and  by  the  use  of  a  detergent  wash  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
cure.  He  described  a  similar  case,  which  originated  from  the 
root  of  a  left  canine.  The  parts  were  freely  opened  as  before, 
the  necrosed  bone  removed,  and  the  case  brought  to  a  succes- 
ful  termination. 

Dr  Pease  read  a  paper  on  "  Reosteogenesis,1'  (for  which  see 
page  ) 

Dr.  Benedict,  of  Detroit,  described  the  case  of  a  youug 
lady,  who  applied  with  toothache.  He  made  the  usual  appli- 
cation to  destroy  the  pulp.  Patient  called  again  in  ten  days, 
with  face  much  swollen.  Extracted  first  superior  molar  which 
disclosed  disease  of  the  antrum,  with  small  perforation  of  its 
floor;  Enlarged  the  opening.  Case  improved  somewhat. 
Consulted  a  physician  who  advised  injection  of  argent,  nit.  in 
solution.  No  improvement  resulted  from  this  treatment,  he 
resorted  to  Iodine  and  Creosote  which,  coupled  with  constitu- 
tional treatment  effected  a  cure. 

Dr.  Fitch,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  danger  of  over  treat- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  knowing  when,  and  when  not  to 
interfere.  The  subject  of  Pathology  he  regarded  as  intricate, 
and  any  one  who  would  desire  to  understand  it,  should  first 
obtain,  so  far  as  practicable,  a  thorough  knowlege  of  the 
physiology  of  the  cell.  He,  said  Ave  have  in  the  cell-theory  a 
Solution  of  Dental  Pathology.  The  nature  of  the  force  act- 
ing in  or  through  the  cell,  however  is  not  well  understood. 
Experience  and  observation  are  necessary  to  help  one  to 
judge  correctly,  as  to  the  amount  of  treatment  required  to 
ensure  success.  If  it  be  desirable  to  reproduce  structure, 
healthy  action  must  first  be  established,  and  a  pocket  secured 
for  the  protection  of  the  plasm.  A  normal  action  of  the  parts 
exists  when  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  appropriation  and 
disappropriation.  The  disintegration  and  elimination  of  mat- 
ter composing  the  tissues,  may  be  carried  on  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  tissues  themselves. 

He  did  not  regard  the  periosteum  as  the  only  bone  pro- 
ducer, and  instanced  the  production  of  bone  in  the  spinal 
column  where  no  periosteum  exists.  Considers  the  repro- 
duction of  bone,  just  as  amenable  to  successful  treatment,  as 
is  caries  by  the  operation  ol  filling. 
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A  very  important  point  is  the  protection  of  the  new  plasm 
to  prevent  washing  out.  This  is  indispensable  to  secure  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Pease  described  a  case  where  in  consequence  of 
necrosis,  he  had  removed  the  outer  plate  of  the  Superior 
maxillary,  up  to  the  base  of  the  alse  of  the  nose  that  was  re- 
produced, forming  from  above  downwards,  covering  the  roots 
of  the  teeth  last.  He  said,  nothing  is  better  established  than 
that  the  periosteum  produces  bone.  Did  not  assume  that  it  is 
the  only  bone  producer.  Keeps  his  cases  open  till  the  forma- 
tion of  bone  is  complete. 

Dr.  Taylor  believed  that  cells  reproduce  each  other,  and 
that  bone  cells  are  often  formed  independent  of  periosteum. 
He  mentioned  the  reproduction  of  the  alveolar  border,  which 
had  been  affected  in  his  own  mouth.  For  this  purpose  he 
employs  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  believes  that  under  such 
circumstances  a  plasm  containing  the  bone  cells  is  exuded 
and  afterward  organized.  He  thought  it  important  in  these 
cases  to  exclude  all  foreign  matter,  by  filling  the  tooth,  there 
being  but  little  danger  of  inflammation  following  the  opera- 
tion, on  account  of  the  lower  organization  of  the  surrounding 
structure.  Thought  it  an  interesting  fact  in  the  case  related 
by  Dr.  Shepard,  that  so  large  a  cavity  should  have  existed 
without  perforation  of  the  antrum.  He  described  a  case  in 
which  two  superior  bicuspids  had  been  broken  off;  an  ab- 
scess followed,  opening  over  the  lateral,  occasioning  in  six 
weeks  the  loss  of  twenty-seven  pounds  of  flesh.  Upon  ex- 
amination, a  bicuspid  root  was  discovered  as  the  offending 
cause,  removed,  and  an  injection  of  10  gtts.  of  creosote  to  a 
tumbler  of  water  thrown  in  every  alternate  day,  with  the 
result  of  almost  entirely  arresting  the  discharge  in  the  space 
of  seven  days  ;  iron  and  other  tonics  being  constitutionally 
administered,  and  occasional  topical  applications  of  iodine 
being  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Horton  mentioned  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  six  years  of 
age,  where  necrosis  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  maxilla 
resulted  from  an  attack  of  small  pox ;  recovery  followed  with 
but  little  treatment.  Referred  to  the  case  of  a  candy  manu- 
facturer, of  strong,  well-knit  frame,  and  perfectly  developed 
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dental  organs,  which  unexpectedly  yielded  to  very  slight  force 
employed  for  their  removal.  He  wondered  whether  the  occu- 
pation could  have  occasioned  this  result.  Also  related  the 
case  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  an  upper  molar  filled  some 
years  since,  which  remained  comfortable  for  a  long  time,  but 
suddenly  commenced  to  give  trouble;  that  necessitated  its 
extraction.  These  cases  were  noticed  as  being  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  pathology,  and  the  specimens 
presented  for  investigation- 

Dr.  Dreggs,  of  Kentucky,  made  some  remarks,  which  the 
reporter  failed  to  hear. 

Dr.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis,  said,  if  he  understood  Dr.  Atkinson, 
he  assumed  that  the  Iodine  preparation  stimulated  nature  to 
the  formation  of  new  bone,  and  asked  why  new  periosteum 
might  not  also  be  formed  at  the  same  time.  He  also  spoke  of 
Hunter's  experiment  of  transferring  a  tooth  to  the  comb  of  a 
cock. 

Dr.  Atkinson  thought  that  in  this  case  the  partially  devel- 
oped tooth  had  its  remaining  pulp  intact,  and  was  by  anasto- 
mosis enabled  to  complete  the  formative  process.  He  men- 
tioned the  case  of  his  brother,  from  whom  a  tumor  had  been 
removed;  the  dissection  of  which  revealed  bone  that  had 
been  formed  de  novo.  He  regarded  periosteum  as  nothing 
more  than  condensed  cellular  tissue,  just  like  tendon,  and 
having  but  a  single  function,  viz :  that  of  acting  as  a  wall 
between  hard  and  soft  tissue,  calcification  being  effected 
by  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  within  the  plasm.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  tertiary  syphilis,  he  exhibits  protiodide  of  mercury 
and  iodide  of  potassium  internally,  prescribing  at  the  same 
time  a  ste'am  bath ;  upon  removal  from  which  the  patient  is 
to  be  wiped  dry  and  rubbed  down  with  lemon-juice,  followed 
by  sweet  oil. 

Dr.  McQuillen  said  that  he  had  listened  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Atkinson,  and  that  the  views  presented 
were  those  entertained  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  path- 
ological writers  of  the  present  day.  He  then  gave,  as  the 
generally  accepted  definition  of  physiology,  that  it  is  that 
science  which  treats  of  the  actions  or  functions  peculiar  to 
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living  organized  beings  during  the  continuance  of  health  or 
normal  life.  When  these  actions  occur  in  a  disturbed  or 
irregular  manner,  they  constitute  disease  or  abnormal  lite,  and 
become  the  subject  of  the  science  of  pathology.  He  then  re 
ferred'to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous 
feneration^  and  that  all  organized  bodies  have  their  origin  in 
an  egg  or  seed,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  exception  to 
the  universality  of  the  maxim  of  Harvey,  "  omne  vivum  ex 
ovo"  and  that  the  position  assumed  by  Virchow,  in  his  "  Cel- 
lular Pathology,"  (a  work  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  understand  this  subject,)  that  "  where 
a  cell  arises,  there  a  cell  must  have  previously  existed,  (omnis 
cellula  e  eellula])"  seemed  to  be  quite  as  tenable  as  that  of 
Harvey.  Entertaining  views  such  as  these,  he  could  not  re- 
cognize the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  tissue  de  7iovo 
from  a  structureless  fluid,  either  as  the  result  of  physiological 
or  pathological  action,  any  more  than  he  could  admit  the 
probability  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation  in  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  kingdoms.  He  did  not  regard  plasma  (blas- 
tema or  any  of  the  other  names  by  which  the  fluid  is  called) 
as  a  structureless  fluid,  out  of  which  cells  are  spontaneously 
formed ;  but  that  every  cell  found  in  the  fluid  was  formed  by 
a  pre-existing  cell,  and  is  capable  of  reproducing  its  like.  In 
other  words,  that  each  cell  is  born,  lives,  reproduces  its  kind, 
and  dies.  He  enunciated  this  doctrine  five  years  ago  in  con- 
nection with  absorption  of  deciduous  teeth — a  retrograde  me- 
tamorphosis— absorption  taking  place  cell  by  cell.  Each  cell 
has  a  definite  period  of  existence,  and  when  the  termination 
of  that  period  has  been  reached,  it  is  cast  off ;  through  the 
agency  of  the  cells,  the  different  tissues  are  formed  and  nour- 
ished, and  the  constant  birth,  life,  and  death  of  all  the  cells  of 
an  organism  make  up  the  sum  of  the  activities  which  consti- 
tute the  life  of  an  organized  being.  He  did  not  regard  the 
periosteum  as  a  bone-producing  agent,  but  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  compact  or  laminated  structure  of  bone  de- 
rives its  nourishment;  the  periosteum  being  liberally  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  these  send  off  capillary  branches,  which 
pass  into  the  Haversian  canals,  and  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
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transuding'  through  the  walls  of  capillaries,  passes  along  the 
canaliculi  to  the  lacunae,  and  is  thus  distributed  to  every  part 
of  the  laminated  structure  ;  the  medulla  and  medullary  mem- 
brane, in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  serve  as  an  internal  perios- 
teum to  nourish  the  spongy  or  cancellated  structure.  In  the 
reparation  of  bone,  whether  after  fracture,  necrosis,  etc.,  the 
plasma  may  be  furnished  either  by  the  periosteum,  the  medul- 
lary tissues,  the  bone  itself,  or  all  combined,  the  blood-vessels 
of  these  tissues  serving  as  conduits,  conveying  to  the  affected 
part  the  materials  required,  and  the  cells,  as  the  real  and  active 
agents,  effecting  the  reparation.  He  did  not  regard  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  at  the  root  of  a  tooth  as  due  to  the  disten- 
sion occasioned  by  the  generation  of  mephitic  gas  ;  but  believ- 
ed that  the  gas  served  as  an  irritant  to  the  periosteum,  induc- 
ing inflammation  and  subsequent  suppuration.  Pus  could  not 
with  propriety  be  considered  a  secretion,  and  the  pyogenic,  or 
pus-secreting  membrane  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  thickened  periosteum.  Pas  he  defined  as  dead  exudation 
corpuscles,  or  cells  floating  in  serum.  Had  these  cells  been 
formed  in  a  healthy  part,  they  would  have  served  to  repair  the 
waste  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  body ; 
but  developed  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  they  fail  to 
reach  maturity,  and  therefore  degenerate  into  pus  corpuscles. 
In  respone  to  questions  from  Dr.  Atkinson,  he  gave  brief  de- 
scriptions of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  and  defined  his  views 
in  relation  to  the  origin  and  function  of  the  cells. 

Dr.  Ellis  believed  that  much  of  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily 
accounting  for  the  variety  of  properties  manifested  by  differ- 
ent cells,  apparently  similar  in  structure,  could  be  best  over- 
come by  referring  such  variety  not  to  any  inherent  power  in 
the  cell  itself,  but  to  its  peculiar  organization  producing  a 
modification  of  the  nerve  force  passing  through  its  substance. 
This  is  the  doctrine  advanced  by  the  supporters  of  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  nerve  force,  which,  in  view  of  its  simplicity 
and  power  of  consistently  explaining  the  greatest  number  of 
phenomena  manifested  in  the  human  economy,  is  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  accorded  it. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  or  origin  of  all 
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forces,  which  by  ingenious  argument  are  proven  to  be  mutual- 
ly convertible,  and  that  the  function  of  the  vesicular  neurine 
is  to  convert  force,  pre-existing  in  the  blood,  into  what  is  re- 
cognized as  nerve  force,  and  which,  as  before  stated,  is  modi- 
fied according  to  the  structure  of  the  molecules  through  which 
it  passes.  This  seemed  to  be  a  much  more  rational  explana- 
tion than  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  an  inherent  force 
in  each  individual  molecule,  and  forms  the  basis  of  that  system 
of  medication  which  addresses  its  remedies  to  the  nervous 
system  as  the  generator  and  conductor  of  normal  and  abnormal 
undulations,  disease  being  traced  to  the  latter  as  its  first  man- 
ifestation, calling  for  its  modification  or  restoration  to  the  nat- 
ural condition,  as  the  first  and  generally  the  only  interference 
demanded.  He  would  not  be  understood  as  an  advocate  of 
Homoeopathy, for  candor  compelled  him  to  admit  his  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  which  deterred  him  from  pronouncing  favorably 
or  otherwise  upon  such  practice ;  yet  he  would  remark  that  he 
had  read  with  pleasure  ana  profit  works  published  by  its  sup- 
porters, and  would  direct  attention  to  "  The  Scientific  Basis  of 
Homoeopathy,"  by  W.  H.  Holcombe,  M.D.,  as  affording  the 
clearest,  most  interesting,  and  plausible  explanation  of  the 
theory  under  consideration  of  any  work  that  had  yet  come 
under  his  notice. 

Dr.  Fitch  believed  force  resident  in  the  cell — it  is  matter  in 
motion — nervous  force  being  that  force  which  is  conducted  by 
nervous  structure.  Of  its  origin  we  are  ignorant,  further  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  broad  fact  that  it  comes  from  the  Creator 
of  all. 

Dr.  Ohesebrough  queried  whether  nerve  force  originates 
in  the  blood  or  nervous  system,  and  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  arterial  blood. 

Dr.  Atkinson  described  the  four  forms  or  grades  of  life  in 
which  the  inherent  force  of  organized  beings  is  manifested, 
the  other  or  sentient  force  originating  from  Deity.  He  defined 
force  to  be  that  which  moves.  He  said  that  molecules,  after 
obtaining  inherent  force,  obtain  power  which  enables  them  to 
appropriate  more;  these  molecules,  aggregated,  forming 
tissues,  and  these  together  constituting  systems. 
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Dr.  Spalding  said  that  the  human  body  had  been  very  truly 
termed  a  microcosm,  or  little  world;  an  epitome  of  the  macro- 
cosm, or  great  world.  He  believed  that  matter  possesses  no 
inherent  force,  and  although  the  solar  force  had  been  men- 
tioned as  the  prime  motive,  yet  back  of  that  again  is  the  source 
from  whence  all  force  originates. 

Dr.  Buckingham  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  create  mat- 
ter without  properties.  He  described  the  atomic  theory,  and 
spoke  of  the  persistence  of  atoms  once  created,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  converting  one  atom  into  another  or  one  property 
into  another.  He  said  that  hie  force  must  be  derived  from  a 
parent  and  transmitted  to  offspring.  We  can  form  no  concep- 
tion of  what  force  is  ;  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  can  only 
regard  it  as  the  infinite,  for  all  our  knowledge,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  the  result  of  comparison.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
cell  existed  in  the  blood,  but  was  produced  by  adjoining  cells, 
the  surrounding  plasma  constituting  the  nourishing  material. 

Dr.  Pease  read  an  addendum  to  his  paper  upon  "  Reosteo- 
genesis,"  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  not  his  desire  to  contend 
about  terms  ;  he  wanted  to  employ  them,  however,  and  recog- 
nized their  value  only  so  far  as  they  were  available  lor  scien- 
tific description.  He  stated  that  the  pus  in  alveolar  abscess  is 
a  liquid  containing  the  broken-down  tissue  of  the  socket,  and 
believed  that  for  the  cure  of  such  cases  surgical  and  medical 
interference  were  generally  demanded.  He  said  that  the  peri- 
osteum, which  has  fallen  from  the  surface  of  the  root,  covers 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  loss  of  the  alveolar 
tissue,  and  all  medicaments  designed  for  the  reproduction  of 
bone  must  be  addressed  to  this  membrane,  or  otherwise  repair 
will  be  impossible. 

Dr.  Allport  did  not  think  the  views  advanced  in  Dr.  Atkin- 
son's paper  new,  for  he  had  not  regarded  periosteum  as  the 
only  structure  capable  of  producing  organizable  bone  plasm, 
but  was  aware  that  it  had  been  wept  out  through  the  bony 
tissue  itself ;  and  instanced  the  experience  of  Dr.  Brainard  in 
the  treatment  of  ununited  fractures,  where  union  was  effected 
by  puncturing  the  ends  of  the  bones,  causing  the  effusion  of 
plasm,  which  afterward  ossified,  effectually  remedying  the  de- 
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formity.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  }roung  man  in  whom  the 
removal  of  a  tooth  occasioned  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  where,  by 
an  operation,  the  entire  inferior  maxilla  was  reproduced  in  six 
weeks.  He  believed  that  in  such  cases  it  was  a  spiritual  force 
reclothing  itself  with  matter. 

Dr.  Chesebrough  describe  !  two  cases — one  in  which  two 
inches  of  the  femur  had  been  reproduced  ;  and  another,  in 
which  an  interval  of  six  inches,  in  the  same  bone,  was  gradu- 
ally reforming. 

Upon  motion,  the  discussion  was  suspended,  to  enable  Dr. 
McQuillen,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Physiology,  to 
perform  some  vivisections  upon  pigeons,  demonstrating  the 
functions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebullum,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  insensibility  of  the  former  was  made  fully  apparent 
by  cutting  away  several  slices  with  the  scalpel. 

Upon  motion,  he  was  requested  to  prepare  a  written  and 
full  report  of  the  experiments,  and  his  remarks,  which  will 
appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Horton  mentioned  the  fact  that,  while  upon  a  sporting 
excursion,  he  shot  a  bird,  causing  instant  death.  Upon  exam- 
ination, the  only  wound  discovered  was  that  occasioned  by  a 
No.  4  shot,  which  had  passed  directly  through  the  heart.  He 
had  also  killed  a  squirrel  in  the  same  manner ;  yet  a  rabbit, 
whose  brains  were  shot  out,  lingered  for  some  time.  He  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  this  seemingly  curious  circumstance. 

Dr.  McQuillen  replied,  that  life  has  been  said  to  rest  upon  a 
tripod  formed  by  innervation,  respiration,  and  circulation.  In 
the  former  instance  one  leg  of  the  great  tripod — the  heart — 
was  destroyed,  causing  instant  death  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebullum  alone  were  injured,  the  vital  centre 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  escaping  direct  lesion.  He  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  numerous  instances  on  record  in 
which  human  beings  had  lost  portions  of  the  brain  without 
inducing  fatal  results,  and  mentioned,  in  particular,  the  case 
of  a  young  lad  who  was  regarded  as  a  very  stupid  boy  at 
school,  until  after  a  fall  from  a  tree,  in  which  he  sustained  a 
fracture  of  the  skull  and  lost  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  his 
brain.    After  recovering  from  this  accident,  he  became  quite 
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as  remarkable  for  brightness  as  he  had  been  before  for  stupid- 
ity, and  eventually  rose  to  be  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  his  native  State. 

Dr.  De  Camp  mentioned  the  case  of  a  fowl  which  had  been 
injured  during  a  combat,  by  a  spur,  which  penetrated  the 
brain ;  recovery,  however,  following  so  serious  a  wound. 

Dr.  Ellis  mentioned  the  case  of  a  medical  friend  who,  in  an 
effort  to  part  two  combatants,  was  struck  upon  the  head  with 
the  handle  of  a  shovel,  inflicting  a  very  serious  wound,  con- 
sisting of  two  direct  openings  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
in  addition  to  a  stellated  fracture  extending  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  skull.  A  portion  of  the  brain  protruded,  and  was  after- 
ward removed;  and,  although  it  has  been  some  six  or  eight 
years  since  the  injury  was  inflicted,  the  best  medical  and  sur- 
gical talent  has  been  fruitlessly  expended  in  efforts  to  repro- 
duce the  lost  bone;  the  parts  continue  to  discharge,  there  also 
being  a  persistent,  troublesome,  and  painful  congestion  of  the 
eye  which  it  is  impossible  to  relieve.  He  mentioned  the  case 
to  show  that  injury  of  the  cerebrum  will  not  neeessardy  prove 
fatal,  even  when  so  extensive,  although  an  erroneous  popular 
belief  to  the  contrary  prevails. 

Dr.  Shepard  mentioned  the  case  of  a  blaster  who,  while  en- 
gaged at  his  occupation,  was  the  victim  of  a  premature  explo- 
sion, which  projected  a  large  crowbar  upward,  causing  it  to 
enter  under  his  chin  and  pass  out  at  the  summit  of  the  crani- 
um, carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  serious  character  of  the  wound,  under  proper  treat- 
ment the  case  recovered. 

Dr.  Wetherbee  said  the  bar  was  sharpened  at  the  upper  end 
and  consequently  opened  its  way,  acting  like  a  wedge. 

Dr.  Whitney  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  noted 
for  his  frivolity  and  profanity,  and  whom  a  fracture  of  the 
skull  converted  into  a  sedate,  pious,  and  worthy  member  of 
society. 

Dr.  Allport  related  the  case  of  a  dog  that  was  kicked  by  a 
horse,  causing  a  fracture  of  the  skull  and  protrusion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  which  was  afterward  removed.  During  the 
operation  an  inordinate  quantity  of  chloroform  was  adminis- 
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tered,  with  but  very  little  effect.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
dog  recovered,  when,  upon  a  second  administration  of  the 
anesthetic,  but  a  very  small  amount  was  found  necessary  to 
induce  its  full  effects.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  as  one 
interesting  and  valuable. 

Dr.  Foote  exhibited  models  of  a  new  instrument  made  by 
Dr.  Scranton,  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  which  combines  the 
uses  of  burr,  drill  and  excavator  in  one  instrument,  and  cuts 
with  great  rapidity. 

Dr.  Spalding  moved  that  the  models  be  accepted  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Publication  Committee,  and  cuts  of  the  instru- 
ments be  prepared.  Carried. 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 

Dr.  Benedict  believed  that  rnbber  had  been  so  used  as  to 
bring  obloquy  upon  the  profession. 

Dr.  Perkins  objected  to  the  artificial  look  which  rubber 
teeth  invariably  possess,  and  thought  a  reform  in  that  direction 
loudly  called  for. 

Dr.  Fitch  said  that  an  effort  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
artificial  teeth  and  simulate  nature  more  closely  was  now  being 
made,  by  first  obtaining  impressions  of  the  natural  teeth  and 
modeling  these  in  moulds  of  brass.  It  was  also  designed  to 
secure,  if  possible,  that  translucency  which  is  so  desirable. 
He  thought  that  such  endeavors  should  meet  with  the  encour- 
agement they  merit. 

Dr.  Buckingham  presented  specimens  of  rubber  which  had 
been  vulcanized  without  the  admixture  of  any  coloring  matter. 
Also  those  colored  with  various  substances,  the  oxide  of  zinc 
producing  a  light  buff  color  and  the  oxide  of  iron  a  dull  red. 
He  mentioned  a  case  of  disease  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
which  had,  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  been  ascribed  to  a  piece  of 
rubber  work,  and  very  unjustly,  as  after-facts  fully  proved. 
He  said  that  some  rubber  is  very  impure,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
poisons,  we  may  return  to  rubber  and  sulphur  alone.  He 
thought  the  Rubber  Company  introduced  the  coloring  matter 
by  passing  the  rubber  through  hot  rollers,  with  this  sprinkled 
upon  its  surface.    Dr.  Wildman, however,  dissolves  the  rubber 
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in  turpentine,  then  evaporates  to  a  semi-fluid  condition,  mixes 
one  part  of  sulphur  to  two  parts  of  rubber,  by  weight,  with 
coloring  matter  sufficient  to  impart  a  desirable  shade.  The  red 
oxide  of  iron  had,  with  the  exception  of  vermilion,  given  the 
most  pleasing  result.  He  said  that  the  earthy  matters  used  to 
neutralize  the  black  color  of  English  rubber  injured  its  tex- 
ture, rendering  it  soft  and  chalky. 

Dr.  Wetherbee  regarded  mechanical  dentistry  as  an  open 
field,  capable  of  great  improvement.  He  said  that  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  some  to  be  able  to  carve  but  one  style  of  tooth, 
and  never  vary  from  their  beaten  path  ;  while  all  are  aware 
that  the  greatest  variety  is  necessary,  in  order  to  closety  imi- 
tate nature  in  structure,  form  and  color.  He  called  attention 
to  the  following  prominent  and  prevailing  defects  in  artificial 
teeth :  1st.  The  front  teeth  are  generally  too  flat  upon  the 
front  surface,  and  too  straight  across  the  cutting  edge.  2d. 
The  canines  are  not  quite  long  enough  or  lull  enough,  particu- 
larly near  the  gum.  3d.  The  first  bicuspids  are  too  L.  rominent. 
4th.  Defective  coloring,  which  can  be  improved  only  by  hand 
enameling. 

Takes  all  his  impressions  in  wax,  reintroducing  after  some- 
what cool  to  insure  greater  perfection  first  having  pressed  the 
border  or  rim  of  the  impression  inwards.  Can  get  as  good 
an  impression  of  the  tuberosity  in  wax  as  in  plaster,  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  bring  wax  to  a  uniform  bearing  being  an 
advantage. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  first  or  temporary  case,  he  swages 
a  suction-plate,  allowing  the  teeth,  when  adjusted,  to  enter  the 
holes  or  sockets  formerly  occupied  by  the  natural  teeth.  This 
generally  lasts  about  six  months.  In  the  construction  of  the 
second  set,  he  first  trims  his  plaster  model  in  all  directions,  so 
that  the  plate  may  fit  close  or  prove  a  little  too  small ;  and 
across  the  upper  edge  of  the  palatine  arch  is  soldered  a  slight 
lip,  which  is  gradually  reduced  (as  the  settling  of  the  plate 
does  away  with  its  necessity  and  occasions  cutting),  until  it  is 
entirely  removed. 

He  called  attention  to  the  following  defects  in  lower  teeth 
as  generally  manufactured :  First.  The  teeth  are  too  narrow, 
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rendering  the  arch  too  contracted.  Second.  The  lower  bicus- 
pids are  not  bowed  upon  their  outer  face,  so  as  to  throw  the 
grinding  surface  inward  as  far  as  desirable.  Third.  The  cut- 
ting edges  of  the  lower  front  teeth  have  not  that  slight  incli- 
nation inward  which  is  necessary  for  good  articulation. 

Dr.  Haskell  said  that  some  time  ago  he  had  constructed 
work  for  Dr.  Wetherbee,  and  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  his 
models  was  proverbial.  He  had  employed  the  lip,  advocated 
by  that  gentleman,  to  great  advantage.  He  referred  to  the 
deficiency  of  artificial  teeth  in  shape  and  shade  ;  regarded 
continuous  gum  work  as  superior  to  all  others,  and  would  say 
that,  in  his  hands  it  very  seldom  required  repair.  Has  used 
it  twelve  years. 

Dr.  Perkins  pares  the  entire  surface  ol  the  plaster  model ; 
was  not  aware  that  any  one  else  did  it,  but  was  pleased  to 
learn  the  fact.  For  impressions,  he  always  employs  wax,  pure 
and  yellow.  Referred  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  such  shades 
of  teeth  as  are  most  frequently  required. 

Dr.  S.  S.  White,  having  been  requested  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  said  that  while  desirous  of  being  brought 
to  a  recognition  of  his  defects,  he  would  very  naturally  prefer 
being  told  of  them  more  privately;  nevertheless,  he  was,  as 
he  always  had  been,  anxious  to  receive  suggestions.  He 
hoped  to  continue  improving ;  and  to  illustrate  the  rapid  ad- 
vance that  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of  artificial 
teeth,  he  drew  a  comparison  between  those  made  ten  years 
ago  and  those  manufactured  at  the  present  time.  Alluded  to 
the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  manufacturers  in  making 
blocks,  owing  to  the  change  they  undergo  in  the  fire.  The 
idea  wrought  out  in  the  carving  is  often  lost  in  the  changes 
produced  by  fusion. 

Dr.  Morrison,  ot  St.  Louis,  thought  that  criticism  upon  im- 
perfect artificial  dentures  should  bear  closer  upon  the  dentist 
than  the  tooth  manufacturers  ;  for  there  the  greater  part  of 
the  fault  will  be  found  to  belong.  He  considered  rubber  a 
great  blessing  in  some  cases,  and  thought  it  unjust  to  condemn 
it  on  account  of  its  abuse  in  incompetent  hands.  He  employs 
it  generally  for  full  cases,  and  then  obtains  a  fair  remunerative 
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price.  He  discountenanced  the  introduction  of  such  work  at 
too  low  figures,  and  believed  that  much  of  the  opprobrium 
attached  to  it  could  be  traced  to  such  a  course.  Had  no  diffi- 
culty in  removing-  rubber  from  between  the  blocks  with  a 
sharp  instrument. 

Dr.  Perkins  objected  to  the  unsightliness  occasioned  by  the 
rubber  forcing  between  the  joints,  a  fault  which,  it  seemed, 
from  its  universal  presence,  impossible  to  remedy. 

Dr.  Peebles  regarded  rubber  as  a  curse  to  the  people  and  to 
the  profession,  on  account  of  its  exceedingly  low  cost  offering 
encouragement  for  the  extraction  of  useful  teeth.  He  had 
seen  cases  free  from  the  objection  just  urged  by  Dr.  Perkins. 
Considers  it  useful  in  certain  cases,  but  believes  the  profession 
would  have  been  better  off  if  the  use  of  rubber  base  had 
never  been  known. 

Dr.  Shepard  spoke  of  a  bicuspid,  in  which  the  lingual  face 
alone  was  standing;  he  filled  the  root  canal  with  gold,  and 
used  a  rubber  tooth  for  the  restoration  of  the  buccal  face,  re- 
taining it  in  position  by  a  carefully  introduced  filling  of  Wood's 
metal,  clasping  the  cutting  edge  of  the  enamel  with  the 
tilling. 

Dr.  Hawes  said  that  rubber,  when  properly  manipulated, 
would  not  show  between  the  blocks.  He  thought  the  ex- 
pression of  rubber  work  was  equal  to  that  mounted  upon  any 
other  base  ;  had  employed  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  had  cause 
to  feel  gratified  with  the  results. 

Dr.  Benedict  thought  there  were  some  cases  in  which 
rubber  was  equally  as  good  as  gold;  yet  believed  that  its  gen. 
era!  introduction  at  low  prices  had  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  more 
good  teeth  than  had  been  counter-balanced  by  the  value  of  the 
material  itself. 

Dr.  Buckingham  thought  any  fault,  apart  from  the  material 
itself,  referable  to  the  profession  alone.  He  employs  rubber 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  finds  it  to  answer  better  than 
an}  thing,  other  than  continuous  gum.  To  be  sure,  the  color 
is  somewhat  objectionable;  yet,  all  things  considered,  he  re- 
garded it  a  great  blessing  to  the  community.  He  believed  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  various  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
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restoration  of  contour,  without  moulding  teeth  for  individual 
cases. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Allen  did  not  think  the  fact  of  one  man  doing 
poor  work  for  poor  prices,  precluded  another  from  following 
directly  the  opposite  course.  He  first  prepares  the  mouth  by 
filling,  and  saving  the  remaining  teeth  and  all  firm  strong 
roots;  he  uses  plaster  for  obtaining  impressions,  sifting  it  into 
the  water  and  mixing  it  thoroughly  ;  upon  removal  from  the 
mouth,  it  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  soap  to  prevent  the 
counter-cast  from  adhering;  when,  however, difficulty  is  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  drawing  the  impression,  he  would  employ 
wax,  varnishing  it  before  attempting  to  procure  a  plaster 
model.  In  clasp  cases  he  fits  the  bands  around  the  thickest 
part  of  the  tooth,  trying  them  in  while  secured  in  place  by 
sticky  wax,  and  instead  of  soldering  them  directly  to  the  plate, 
has  an  intervening  standard,  which  leaves  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  entirely  clear,  avoiding  the  ill  effect  arising  from  the  ac- 
cumulation and  decomposition  of  particles  of  food.  Inserts 
half  sets  on  suction  for  sixty -five  to  seventy-five  dollars,  while 
he  sometimes  receives  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
for  filling  a  tooth. 

Dr.  McQuillen  related  the  case  of  a  galvanizer  of  Erittania 
ware,  (in  which  process  mercury  in  some  form  is  employed,) 
who  suffered  from  ptyalism,  which  was  very  unjustly  ascribed 
to  a  piece  of  rubber  work,  which  the  gentleman  had  been 
wearing.  He  also  described  a  case  which  he  had  under  treat- 
ment, where  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  maxilla  of  a 
soldier  had  been  carried  away  by  a  fragment  of  shell ;  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  jaw  were  drawn  toward  each  other,  by 
the  contraction  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  so  as  to  compress 
the  tongue  and  force  it  back  into  the  pharynx  some  distance, 
and  interfering  with  respiration,  deglutition,  and  speech. 
With  difficulty  he  had  procured  an  impression  of  the  molars 
upon  either  side;  fitted  clasps  and  connected  them  by  a  silver 
bar  passing  around  the  arch.  This  apparatus  is  quite  simple, 
and  he  believed  original,  as  he  had  never  seen  or  read  of  one 
like  it,  and  when  introduced,  served  to  keej)  the  fractured  sur- 
faces in  proper  relation.    The  fixture  consists  of  two  pieces  of 
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half-round  silver  wire,  bent  in  a  curve  and  soldered  together, 
except  where  the  free  extremities  form  the  clasps  which  pass 
round  the  teeth.  From  the  result  thus  far,  he  was  induced  to 
hope  for  a  favorable  union  of  the  parts. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Allen  said  that  where  the  lower  teeth  converge, 
he  takes  a  sectional  impression,  using  wax  upon  the  inside  of 
the  arch,  extending  half  way  over  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
teeth ;  this,  when  obtained,  is  removed,  the  exposed  surfaces 
varnished,  reintroduced,  and  plaster  employed  for  the  outer 
surface  or  section.  These  separate  parts,  when  placed  in 
proper  relation,  afford  an  impression  from  which  an  accurate 
model  may  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Bogue,  in  fitting  clasps,  places  them  and  the  plate  in 
position  in  the  mouth,  and  there  secures  them  together  by 
means  of  gum-shellac  melted  with  a  heated  iron ;  this  method 
he  had  found  very  valuable,  enabling  him  to  obtain  perfect  fits 
with  little  or  no  trouble. 

Dr.  Wetherbee  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  year 
1844,  did  introduce  to  the  public,  in  his  practice  of  dental 
surgery,  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  anaesthetic  for  the  painless  ex- 
traction of  teeth ;  and 

Whereas,  Nitrous  oxide  gas,  as  exhibited  by  Horace  Wells, 
proved  absolutely  successful,  as  is  confirmed  by  abundant 
documentary  evidence  at  hand,  clearly  setting  forth  his  claims 
as  the  first  to  bring  to  public  notice  any  agent  producing 
anaesthesia ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Dental  Association,  that  to 
Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  (now  deceased,)  belongs  the 
credit  and  honor  of  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  we  firmly  protest  against  the  injustice 
done  to  truth,  and  the  memory  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  in  the 
effort  made  during  a  series  of  years,  and  especially  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  to  award  the  credit  to  other  person  or 
persons.  Carried. 

Dr.  Perkins  presented  two  models  of  irregularity  of  the  teeth 
which  he  had  corrected. 

Dr.  Taft  advocated  an  eclectic  course  in  the  selection  of  a 
material  for  a  base,  believing  all  of  them  applicable  in  certain 
cases,  and  decidedly  deprecated  the  practice  of  an  operator 
accommodating  himselt  to  the  whims  and  judgment  of  an  ig 
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norant  patient.  He  favored  the  introduction  of  a  temporary 
set  as  soon  as  possible  after  extraction,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  natural  expression,  prevent  defective  speech,  and  insure 
comfort  by  facilitating  mastication.  He  thought  too  much 
importance  was  attached  to  mechanical  dentistry,  while  more 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
teeth,  believing  that  their  entire  loss  would,  upon  an  average, 
shorten  life  from  three  to  five  years. 

Dr.  Buckingham  said  that  it  was  pleasing  to  abserve  the 
natural  teeth  so  much  more  appreciated  than  some  years  ago ; 
yet  he  thought  it  wrong  to  discountenance  artificial  substitutes 
until  all  could  be  with  certainty  preserved ;  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that,  where  all  were  lost,  the  introduction  of  an  artifi- 
cial denture  would  in  all  probability  prolong  life  at  least  three 
years. 

Dr.  Dean,  when  consulted  with  regard  to  the  insertion  of  an 
artificial  denture,  would  advise  the  retention  of  any  healthy 
tooth,  regardless  of  its  position  in  the  arch. 

Dr.  Peebles  said  that  where  the  two  cuspids  alone  were  re- 
tained, the  plate  was  apt  to  split  directly  opposite  those  teeth? 
which  accident  should  be  anticipated  by  doubling  in  that  posi- 
tion. When  the  set  is  to  be  mounted  on  rubber  he  would  ex- 
tract these  teeth,  but  not  if  other  material  is  employed.  Re- 
ferred to  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  fullness  and  con- 
tour given  by  the  roots  of  the  eye  teeth. 

Dr.  Fitch  strives  to  simulate  nature,  and  believed  it  "  the 
highest  art  to  conceal  art."  Beiore  the  insertion  of  artificial 
teeth,  he  saves  all  the  natural  ones  possible,  and  devotes  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  eye  teeth,  fully  appreciating  the  remark 
made  by  the  preceding  gentleman  in  reference  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  restoring  the  natural  expression  given  by  their 
presence.  He  thought  that  attention  should  be  turned  more 
to  the  preservation  of  the  teeth,  especially  the  cuspids,  even 
to  building  up  entire  crowns  of  gold ;  and  believed  that  an 
operator's  estimate  oi  these  organs  was  in  exact  ratio  to  his 
power  of  effecting  their  salvation.  If,  however,  one  cuspid 
was  lost,  he  would  advise  the  extraction  of  the  other.  He  re- 
garded the  six-year  old  molar  as  the  most  important  tooth  in 
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the  arch,  and  attributed  its  early  decay  to  the  separate  or 
combined  influences  of  imperfect  calcification  and  want  of 
cleanliness.  Found  it  necessary  to  extract  but  very  few  teeth, 
probably  not  more  than  ten  in  a  year. 

Dr.  Chesebrough  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  teeth.  He  wishes  to  correct  the 
possible  impression  that  he  may  have  extracted  teeth  that 
could  have  been  preserved  by  filling.  He  limits  extraction 
to  such  teeth  as  in  his  judgment  could  not  be  preserved. 

Dr.  J.  Allen  discountenanced  an  extreme  either  way,  advo- 
cating a  medium  ground  in  relation  to  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
The  variety  of  circumstances  presenting  forbids  the  establish- 
ment of  any  fixed  rule,  and  appeals  for  decision  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator,  which  should  constitute  the  umpire  in 
suchca.es.  He  said,  when  the  eye  teeth  are.  left  standing 
alone,  the  alveolus  shrinks,  the  teeth  loosen,  and  they  become 
more  troublesome  than  valuable,  if  removed,  the  contour  of 
the  face,  particularly  at  the  base  of  the  alae  of  the  nose,  can 
be  readily  restored,  by  means  of  continuous  gum  or  rubber. 
He  would  not  extract  lower  canines,  but,  whenever  practicable, 
capped  any  remaining  lower  front  teeth,  giving  to  the  artificiai 
case  a  firm  and  solid  foundation.  This,  however,  was  only 
practicable  when  the  lower  front  teeth  were  short  enough  to 
allow  the  setting  of  artificial  ones  over  them.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  artificial  dentures  he  consults  the  physiognomy,  culti- 
vating harmony  between  the  two,  and  believed  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  every  operator  should  select  his  own  teeth,  in 
order  to  secure  a  beautiful  and  natural  looking  result. 

Dr.  Fitch  said  thct  in  Dr.  Allen's  own  case  no  additional 
prominence  was  required  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  eye 
teeth,  consequently  the  credit  of  restoration  could  not  be 
given  to  the  artificial  substitute.  He  described  a  case  of  frac- 
ture of  the  inferior  maxilla  at  the  symphysis  which  he  had 
under  treatment.  He  first  adjusted  the  parts,  and  secured 
them  in  place  by  means  of  a  platina  bar,  clasped  to  the  molars 
upon  either  side,  to  which  the  front  teeth  were  fastened  by 
ligatures  of  very  fine  platina  wire,  constituting  a  tolerably 
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comfortable  and  entirely  immovable  splint.    The  case,  in  its 
recovery,  was  a  perfect  success. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  it  was  impossible  tor  any  material  to  curse 
the  profession.  He  thought  there  were  many  conditions  of 
the  teeth  clearly  indicating  extraction,  even  of  the  six-year 
old  molar,  and  instanced  in  illustration  of  his  position,  a 
crowded  denture,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw,  when  these 
teeth  have  been  lost  in  the  lower.  Thinks  the  remaining 
teeth  are  more  easily  preserved  when  the  six-year  molars  are 
extracted  about  the  age  of  seven  years.  Said  there  was  more 
judgment  demanded  for  the  intelligent  practice  of  dentistry 
than  that  of  an}^  other  surgical  specialty.  He  advocated  the 
retention  of  roots  when  healthy,  provided  they  are  well  filled, 
and  has  put  in  a  suction  plate  over  ten  similar  roots,  but  should 
advise  the  extraction  of  those  that  are  ulcerated  or  in  any  way 
diseased.  He  said  that  there  yet  exists  a  demand  for  good 
dentists,  which  can  not  be  fully  met  by  all  the  schools  in  the 
country. 

Dr.  Atkinson  objected  to  the  use  of  the  term  "ulceration'' 
in  connection  with  a  tooth.  He  discountenanced  the  extrac- 
tion of  good  or  even  diseased  teeth  in  syphilitic  difficulty,  be- 
lieving the  violence  to  occasion  more  injury  than  that  exerted 
by  their  presence,  and  attributed  the  sacrifice  of  teeth  to  a 
low  estimate  of  their  value,  combined  with  a  lack  of  the  skill 
necessary  for  their  preservation. 

Dr.  Taylor  claimed  his  nomenclature  correct,  and  would 
yield  only  when  a  new  one  was  offered  and  established. 

Dr.  Whitney  endorsed  the  statements  of  Drs.  Taft,  Allen, 
Fitch,  and  others,  but  objected  to  the  terms  temporary  or  per- 
manent, as  applied  to  artificial  dentures.  He  expends  as  much 
care  upon  and  obtains  as  good  prices  in  return  for  first  cases 
as  any  other.  He  inserts  teeth  immediately  after  extraction, 
but,  as  a  rule,  never  allows  the  plate  to  overlap  the  border. 
He  is  very  particular  to  retain  defective  teeth,  roots,  or  even 
fragments,  until  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  years,  thus 
insuring  a  full  and  normal  development  of  the  arch. 
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